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... for small schools 
... private instruction 


... homework .. . shut-ins 


* 


portable teaching lab 


Webster's || Gy a 


This complete, single student lab goes 
anywhere — makes tape teaching a 
reality for small schools, supplements 
and extends the effectiveness of existing 
laboratories. It’s practical for special 
students, small groups; for review and 
make-up work at home. Instructors find 
it ideal for grading, checking, preparing 
or duplicating material at home or 
in school. 

The Webster Portable Teaching Lab 
consists of an Ekotape recorder-repro- 
ducer, student amplifier, microphone, 
headset and controls — all in one light- 
weight, compact case that opens into a 
complete laboratory. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


WEBSTER NO ELECTRIC 
J} RACINE -wis 


A two-track unit, it permits any com- 
bination of listening, responding, record- 
ing, comparing. And it’s designed for 
simple operation. Controls are easy to 
use, signal light indicates “record” or 
“playback”. Exclusive stop/start action 
does not effect other controls. An erase 
head on the response track only prevents 
accidental erasure of lesson material on 
the master track. 

Call your Webster Electric Dealer* 
for complete information — and a dem- 
onstration in your school. 


* See Yellow Pages — “Recording Equipment” 


.. or write direct. 
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Webster Elkotape’ 370 Portable Teaching Lab — complete in one compact, luggage-type case. Weighs only 27 pounds ! 





A Book to Cherish . . . 


Symbolic Meditations 


ON 


THE LITANY 
OF OUR LADY 


His Excellency Most Reverend Richard Ackerman, C.S.Sp., S.T.D. 


Bishop of Covington and Vice President, Superior Council 
Pontifical Association of the Holy Childhood 


Urges a Prayerful Use of this Book in His Foreword: 


“The Litany of the Blessed Virgin is a prayer well known and 
loved by Catholics everywhere. Go anywhere within this 
world and you will hear this chant of Mary’s praises and the 


humble petitions of her children. 


“In an effort to make this inspiring prayer even better known 
and more endearing than it now is, this little book has been 
prepared and is now presented by the Notre Dame Publishing 
Company of New York City. The happy combination of 
symbolic pictures and brief meditations will add meaning to the 


salutations that comprise this beautiful Litany of our Lady. 


“It is my earnest, prayerful wish that through their use of this 
book the faithful will be moved to love God’s Mother even 
more than they do now and so live their lives that they may 


be ever more deserving of her powerful protection.” 


List Price $1.00 


NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE CHURCH GOODS DEALER 


NOTRE DAME PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 0 Y8Q5 85 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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The Reading Laboratory, Inc.'s 
DR* Summer Workshop 
Equips You as a 

Developmental Reading Instructor 


Designed to train educators in the fundamentals of Developmental 
Reading, Workshops will be conducted in twenty major cities across 
the country during July and August. Trained counselors offer insights 
gained through their own experience and that of The Reading 
Laboratory Inc.’s ten years of research and actual classroom work. 


Completion of the three day (21 hour) program of concentrated, prac- 
tical training, will enable participants to initiate and conduct successful 
DR Programs in their schools. A year-long consulting service is pro- 
vided all participants. 


Participants will be supplied in advance with selected course materials. 
Each workshop is limited to sixteen participants to insure personalized 
instruction and liaison with the counselors. 


Topics covered in workshop include: use of mechanical aids, lesson 
planning, physical requirements, materials, reading problems, testing, 
establishing reading levels, typical student progress, scheduling of 
timed readings, and others. 


Workshop Cities: 
New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Baltimore, Buffalo, Hartford, Twin Cities, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee, Dallas-Ft. Worth, Atlanta, Denver, Cincinnatti, Groups of six- 
teen in other locations at no extra cost. 
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Special Workshop offer 





THI 

A special $10.00 discount will be given mat 

to all workshop participants who purchase as 

a DR* SKILL FILE. Purchase may be ~ 

made at any time during the year. TER 

By S 

DR SKILL FILE Ho 

regular price $62.50 By 

For full information write: e am 

a By . 

*DR: Developmental Reading, a course in The Reading Latoralory, Gne. Mg 

advanced reading and study skills for all é 

non-remedial students. 500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, mT. 
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THE EDITOR SPEAKS BOOK REVIEWS. 


The NCEA IN ATLANTIC CITY—1961 GENERAL INDEX TO VOLUME XXXI, Sept. 1960 to JUNE 1961 867 


MAKING RELIGION TEACHING EFFECTIVE. 
By Sister M. Michael, I.H.M. 


PREPARATION OF THE LAY TEACHER AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


By Rev. Joseph J. Burns, O.S.A. CAVE’S 10th CONVENTION SHOWS HOW 
TERESA HIGGINSON: TEACHERS’ INSPIRATION. 
By Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 


CREEPS AMD CORMMERNTS.. 20. cccccccccvcccccccccccccceces 828 
HOW THE SUPERVISOR IMPROVES INSTRUCTION 
By Sister Maureen O’ Keefe, S.S.N.D. READER REACTION 


AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 
TEACHER TO TEACHER—IN BRIEF NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
A ROOT FOR READING READINESS INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


By Sister Marie Peter, O.P. BY-LINED FILM REVIEWS 
SPEECH: UNIQUE, INTEGRAL, AND INDISPENSABLE 
By Frank E. X. Dance, Ph.D. 


ON OUR FRONT COVER 
CHOOSING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series Last check-out of school year at Holy Trinity School, Coldwater, 


Ohio. Photo courtesy of Strong, Strong, and Strong, Lima, Ohio, 
COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS, Great Falls, Montana Architects. 
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GETTING INTO COLLEGE 

This is the time of strain, the time 
of worry, the time of pouring over 
catalogs for the parents of graduating 
seniors of our high schools to see where 
the graduate would like to go to col- 
lege and, perhaps more realistically, 
where they can get into college. In 
actuality, for those parents who are 
deeply concerned about it, the process 
really starts in the youth’s sophomore 
and junior year with a survey of the 
fields, selection of a few best-choice 
schools, prepping for and taking Col- 
lege Board exams and visiting cam- 
puses. A trying time, it is true, but 
extremely worth while to those parents 
who succeed in having their child en- 
roll at the Catholic college of their 
choice. 

It has been our pleasure to serve 
on the admissions interviewing com- 
mittee for our Alma Mater and, in the 
process, talk with and evaluate a 
number of boys interested in attend- 
ing one particular university. 

In sitting back a little bit and re- 
viewing the discussions with these 
boys, we became a little concerned 
with the problems these boys pre- 
sented and, upon reflection, think 
there is much to be done both to pre- 
pare the future students who are to 
apply and to aid the college and 
universities themselves in their rap- 
idly mounting task of sorting out ap- 
plicants. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
us is that the image of the college is 
not clear, either generally or specifi- 
cally. Not only did the boys not know 
what was expected of them in college 
and what benefits they might derive 
but they have precious little knowl- 
edge of how to achieve their some- 
times hazy, sometimes sharp goals. 

There is also little knowledge on 
the applicant’s part as to what the col- 
lege thinks is important for admission. 
Conflicting views of high school rec- 
ords, college board cut-off points, 
importance of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, only tend to confuse the issue and 
make for a great deal of waste. If each 
college could adopt a definite policy 
in this line and promulgate it, it would 
help tremendously. 

In addition to these, more and more 
students seem to be looking for schol- 
arship assistance and little information 
is given out by the college on the aid 
available except for a listing of the 
grants in the catalogue. What is the 
criterion? How many will be given out 
in a given year? What is the average 
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number of applicants for these schol. 
arships? It also seems to us that it 
would aid the student greatly if schol. 
arship awards were announced in ad. 
vance of general acceptances sing 
some graduates’ attendance is entirely 
based on aid and can only indicate at. 
tendance if it is known that aid js 
available. 

Might it be possible for all college 
admissions officers to agree to send out 
acceptance on a given date rather 
than the haphazard schedule now be. 
ing followed? If on a given date the 
student knows which college he may 
attend, it is far easier for him to tel 
the college specifically whether he will 
be there in September or not. If he is 
accepted at one and does not hea 
from the others until some time later, 
the natural urge is to indicate Septem. 
ber attendance at the first college he 
is accepted at and then wait for the 
others. If standardization could be 
worked out, it might cut down on the 
number of unknowns showing up in 
September. 

And finally we might suggest that 
the colleges work up a brief profile of 
its accepted freshman body each year 
as a guide available to counselors and 
parents for judging the performance 
of the applicants from their family or 
school. 


THE PEACE CORPS 

Although subjected to brickbats 
from a number of congressmen and 
national organizations, the Peace 
Corps seems to be underway. Sepa- 
rately established with no ties to any 
presently existing | governmental 
agency and dependent to a great ex- 
tent on volunteer labor and _ the 
idealism of youth, the Peace Corps 
has established a training camp in 
Puerto Rico and has announced that 
its first project will be aiding in the 
building of roads in the emerging 
African state of Tanganyika. 

To supplement its first efforts, the 
Peace Corps is currently sending out 
200,000 questionnaires to prospective 
candidates, 20,000 of whom have al- 
ready indicated their desire to sign 
up, in its effort to get 500 to 1,000 
volunteers screened, trained, and 
sent overseas by the end of the year. 
The training areas for these volun- 
teers will undoubtedly be in the col- 
leges and universities and, in a recent 
survey by the American Council on 
Education, 94% of those colleges re- 
plying approved of the Corps and 
nearly 300 indicated interest in help- 
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ing train the volunteers. Most indicated 
that they were set up now for training 
in languages and associated subjects 
for volunteers to Latin America al- 
though a good number said they were 
prepared to train the Corpsmen for 
Africa. 

In addition to volunteers, the Peace 
Corps will attempt to aid already ex- 
isting private efforts in many countries 
but doubt was expressed whether this 
would apply to Catholic efforts since 
Catholic projects incorporate mis- 
sionary activities—and the government 
is against Church-State co-operation 
or haven’t you heard? 

Actually we have a number of reser- 
vations about the Peace Corps and fail 
to see how goals are to be accom- 
plished with the methods proposed. 
However the fate of its first efforts will 
determine future action and with their 
goals in mind, we can only hope for 
success. 


DEPLETING VALUES 


In his new book The Crisis of West- 
ern Education (Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
New York, 1961), Christopher Daw- 
son writes of the growing schism in 
education between our spiritual tradi- 
tions and modern education. With 
the importance of science and human- 


istic studies achieving prominence, 
the concept of religion, the Christian 
tradition, and the roles of religion in 
history and the development of culture 
are being abandoned. 


Modern civilization in spite of 
its immense technical achievement 
is morally weak and spiritually di- 
vided. Science and technology in 
themselves are morally neutral and 
do not provide any guiding spiritual 
principle... 

Hence the higher intellectual and 
spiritual activities become increas- 
ingly alienated from society and be- 
come a potential danger to its 
stability. For modern society, like 
all societies, needs some higher 
spiritual principle of co-ordination 
to overcome the conflicts between 
power and morality, between rea- 
son and appetite, between tech- 
nology and humanity and between 
self-interest and the common good. 


Although these thoughts would 
seem rather obvious to men of dedi- 
cated principles and students of his- 
tory, nevertheless, elements in our 
society continue to work to increase 
the secularization of education, to de- 
prive schools of all elements of 
Christian tradition, moral values, and 
Simple faith. As witness thereof, the 
suit of five parents against the Dade 
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County School Board in Florida was 
decided recently and, although the 
judge permitted the reading of the 
Bible and the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the struck down for the first 
time in any court after-school Bible 
courses, religious holiday observances 
and the showing of movies that depict 
various religious happenings. Leo 
Pfeffer, counsel for the American 
Jewish Congress and lawyer for the 
parents, and the ACLU who filed a 
brief on the case were most happy 
with the decision and planned an im- 
mediate appeal on the Bible reading 
and Lord’s Prayer sections of the de- 
cision. Thus another nail is driven 
into the moral values coffin by the 
secularists. 

Many cite the growing  seculari- 
zation of American education as the 
price we have to pay for living in a 
pluralistic society—since secularism is 
the method by which no one is 
offended that is what we must work 
with—yet how shortsighted this is! 

The Fund for the Republic re- 
cently announced they are starting a 
study on the eroding ethics in our 
modern society—cxamples of which 
can be found on every front page every 
day. If the Fund were to look first to 
the schools and their present lack of 
values it undoubtedly could determine 
part of the cause. And we think the 
Fund could perform a_ tremendous 
service by bringing together the var- 
ious experiments for injecting moral 
values into education and recommend 
a method generally acceptable by 
which the concept of religion, the his- 
tory of Christian and religious de- 
velopment, and the establishment of 
values and ethics might be put back 
into the schools and acceptable to all— 
including the courts of the land. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 

* The Third National Conference on 
Convert Work featuring Parish Con- 
vert work will be held June 27-29 at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 
* The New Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Sterling M. McMurrin, has in- 
dicated that the office of education in 
the HEW Department will expand its 
services to make the Office “a national 
forum” of ideas from academic and 
non-academic minds. In a statement 
recently the Comissioner said that in 
today’s schools “too often education is 
easy, the program is soft and does not 
center on things which are absolutely 
essential.” Who is to determine what 


is essential? And whether the program 
that may be soft is desired soft by local 
opinion and the school board ap- 
parently does not concern the Com- 
missioner and he is entirely willing to 
step in and fill the breach. That this 
can lead to national planning, stand- 
ards, and all the other appendages of 
the bureaucracy is apparent. While we 
are in full sympathy with his inten- 
tion to act as a clearing house for new 
ideas, we cannot but urge that the 
Office of Education not delve into try- 
ing to tell the local areas what and 
what not to teach. 

* We note that ten Mid-Western State 
Universities have recently banded to- 
gether to promote specialized facilities 
and programs in each institution and 
to cooperate on various programs and 
research facilities so that useless dupli- 
cation is avoided. Other colleges and 
universities have done this before, 
notably in Virginia and Connecticut. 
However, we are sure that Catholic 
colleges and possibly Catholic and sec- 
ular colleges in immediate geographi- 
cal areas could profitably cooperate on 
various projects in much the same 
way, thus opening up a vast area for 
curriculum enrichment. There are in- 
dications that some Catholic colleges 
are doing this already as, for instance, 
the colleges around Rochester, New 
York, but we feel that this could be 
vastly developed, especially in areas 
such as New York City and Chicago 
where a number of Catholic colleges 
and universities are in close proximity 
and can easily work out faculty loans, 
student cross-registration, and inter- 
school seminars and studies. 

*The Supreme Court has denied 
review on the school tuition case 
brought up by citizens of a school 
district in Vermont. The school district 
did not maintain a high school and 
thus paid the tuitions of children from 
the district to any high school they 
chose outside the district. Some chose 
Catholic schools and tuition was paid 
for several years until challenged re- 
cently by a taxpayer in the district. 
The Vermont Supreme Court ruled 
against the tuition payments to Catho- 
lic schools on a constitutional basis. 
The appeal was made and accepted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, briefs submitted, but the Court 
refused further argument. This ruling 
could have tremendous influence on 
private school federal aid and could 
establish the legal basis for aid to 
religious institutions under the Consti- 
tution for years to come. 
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minutes spent with any of these three UNITRON Student Microscopes will 

you more than we could say in ten thousand words. That's why we'd like 
invite you to try one — or all three — for ten days ... FREE. The only thing 
ou have to invest is the next 5 minutes .. . to find out what's in store for you 
}top-notch performance and added advantages. . 


T's THE At first glance, the printed 
RENCE? ‘Pccifications on all student 
microscopes look the same. 
might well ask “‘What’s the difference — 
ny?” Here are the facts. 
-Even many of the largest manufacturers 
sel that optical and mechanical short cuts 
'¢ quite acceptable in microscopes designed 
me school or college laboratory. There- 
, they design their microscopes with 
wwer-resolution objectives, without con- 
, and often simplify mechanical con- 
tion. In contrast, UNITRON Student 
odels MUS, MSA, and MLEB are de- 
med to give regular, professional performance, 
ath no compromise in image quality. 


For a_begin- 
LAWS OF OPTICS HOLD ; & 
STUDENT MODELS TOO = ™™S student, 


any enlarged 
seen through the microscope will 
pear exciting. But isn’t it just as important 
see a correct image? A true picture? 
lagnification without resolution is empty 
|,. the image appears blurred and details 
fringed with diffraction lines in much 
same way as a faulty TV picture. That’s 
UNITRON doesn’t offer a ‘student 
ries’ of objectives which, though named to 
ply ““achromatic’’, still let color and aber- 
fons in through the back door. All 
INITRON Student Miéicroscopes are 
guipped with the same professional-type 
tives supplied on our more expensive 
i models. Because our high-dry 
4X objectives and condensers each have a 
ical aperture of 0.65, the student can 
mjoy the same quality image at 400X or 
that the medical student sees through 
more expensive instrument. 


A CONDENSER? I" microscopes using 
student series’ objec- 


the omission of a condenser may not 
ie too serious, because there is really no high 
Mumerical aperture, or resolving power, to be 
malized. But all UNITRON Student Micro- 
kopes have a 0.65 N.A. condenser to utilize the 
igh resolution of our professional quality ob- 
i We also provide an adjustable iris 
diaphragm (not merely a disc diaphragm) 
fp control light reaching the condenser. All 
tt extras work hand in hand with 
UNITRON’s anti-reflection coated optics 
#0 produce an image of optimum contrast 
d clarity. 
TSTAND eachers and students want 
YOU TAKE? °@SyY operation, durability 
’ and adaptability. And that’s 
what UNITRON Student Microscope 
nds are designed to give. Positive and 
Smooth coarse focusing is by a diagonal-cut 
tk and pinion. A simple counter-twist of 
knobs gives easy tension adjustment to 
any preference. A separate and inde- 
ndent fine focus with full range of travel 
a precision micrometer screw to assure 
harp images. 
| Now — about the microscope stage. For 
tise movement of the specimen at 400X 
and mgr, UNITRON offers a quick, easy 
Way of attaching a reasonably priced me- 
thanical stage. (Some manufacturers offer 
this feature— but only on their higher 
i models.) All UNITRON Student 
opes have stages pre-drilled and 
lapped to permit future addition of a precise, 
Dut inexpensive ($14.75) mechanical stage. 
large stage of Models MUS and MSA 
acts as a bumper, projecting be- 
yond the objectives and nosepiece to prevent 
acidental damage. 


SOMETHING NEW All UNITRON Student 
HAS BEEN ADDED. Microscopes now have 
uilt-in focusing stops 
that prevent accidental contact between the 
objective and specimen slide. This reduces 
repair costs for objectives and prevents slide 
breakage. Without the stop, it is easy for 
beginning students to pass through the critical 
point of focus, not even realize it, and ram 
the objective into the slide. The new stop 
also saves time and temper by automatically 
lacing the image in approximate focus. 
Brudent guesswork is eliminated. 


NEW 10X WIDE Student microscopes are 
FIELD EYEPIECE often chosen with at least 
two eyepieces, usually the 
Huygens type... a 5X for its large area of 
view, and a 10X for the magnification needed 
for critical observations. Now, our new 
coated 10X Wide Field eyepiece combines 
both these features in one eyepiece — a large 
field and the desirable 10X ia orl Teach- 
ers will like it: one eyepiece is more con- 
venient than two. There’s no chance for 
the extra one to become lost or damaged. 
And, it’s slightly easier to use the Wide 
Field eyepiece because of its longer eye 
relief — you don’t have to get your eye so 
close to the lens. Model MUS is now regu- 
larly supplied with this new eyepiece, but it’s 
optional on Models MSA and MLEB, too. 


ATTACHABLE SUBSTAGE A snap-fit illuminator 
ILLUMINATOR. that attaches by means 

of the regular mirror 
mount, this new accessory eliminates any 
need for mirror adjustments or an outside 
light source. Even when the microscope is 
moved or inclined, the illuminator stays in 
alignment. It combines correct light in- 
tensity with convenience. Operates on 
regular 110-115V. current. The housing is 
rotatable 180° to give a choice of two types 
of illumination: bull’s eye condenser for 
concentrated light or plane condenser for 
diffuse lighting. Built-in blue filters give 
daylight quality. Cost? — only $10 as an 
accessory (less an allowance for the regular 
mirror if you don’t need it.) 


MEETS C.C.S.S.0. UNITRON _ Student 
REQUIREMENTS ... Microscopes more than 
AND MORE. meet the general re- 
quirements outlined in 
the Council of Chief State School Officers Purchase 
Guide. Our microscopes are available with 
either three or two objectives. Models with 
two objectives are supplied with a triple 
revolving nosepiece (with removable plug 
in the extra aperture) so that you can add 
another objective when you want it, without 
the extra expense of changing nosepieces. 


CAN YOU AFFORD Check some of the prices 
NOT TO BUY? listed in other suppliers’ 

ads and _ literature... 
then look at ours. UNITRON saves you real 
money. And, if you’re in the market for 
several instruments, new quantity discounts 
make our prices even lower... 10% for 
5 to 10 and even higher discounts on larger 
quantities! 


WHY NOT If you are planning to buy 
TRY ONE? microscopes, now or for your 

next budget, please accept our 
invitation to try one, or all three, UNITRON 
Student Models in your own laboratory, at 
our expense. Let UNITRON prove itself 
to you before you decide, 


*Free delivery to your school. Plastic dustcover, fitted wood case with handle and lock, are all included in prices shown. 
For information on other microscopes and accessories, send for free catalog — see coupon. 


UNITRON STUDENT MICROSCOPE 
‘aaa: { nl 


Sei: 


$107 each 


UNITRON AUTO-ILLUMINATION MODEL W 


ae 


UNITRON STUDENT—-LABORATORY MODEL MLEB 


UNITRON 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY + 


t i 


0 l accept (without cost or obligation) your invitation 
to try Mode(s) __ ___for 10 days. 59. 
O Please send UNITRON Microscope catalog # _~"— 


DOP rst 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE 
STREET. 


CITY. ZONE_____ STATE 





Tie el BESELER 


VU-LYTE II 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


INSTANTLY PROJECTS A TRUE 
COLOR IMAGE DIRECTLY 
FROM MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
CHARTS, MUSIC, ARTWORK 
AND ACTUAL SPECIMENS... 


It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-Lyte IZ in your classroom. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
. . . AND, IF YOU DESIRE, 
“NO OBLIGATION” 
DEMONSTRATION. 


o_o ee me ee 4 
§ Charles Beseler Company fe 
§ 206 So. 18th Street we 
© East Orange, New Jersey 
g Send me complete information on the Beseler 
(C0 VU-LYTE IZ OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 


Have a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me for 
a demonstration. 


kL au 


State 
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Seventh NAVA 
A-V Equipment Directory 


Three new sections have been added 
to NAVA’s Audio-Visual Equipment Di- 
rectory, Seventh Edition, just published. 
Included in the revised 1961 edition are 
over 1000 different models of all types of 
audio-visual equipment with more than 
700 photographs. 

The new sections added to the 289- 
page Directory are “Teaching Machines,” 
“Classroom Radios,” and “Instructional 
Television,” the latter including classroom 
TV receivers as well as closed circuit TV 
cameras and monitors. 

Individual sections treat sound motion 
picture projectors, all types of still pic- 
ture projectors, micro-projectors, screens, 
projection stands, tape recorders, phono- 
graphs, language laboratory equipment, 
and reading and tachistoscopic devices, in 
addition to equipment in the three new 
sections. 

An improvement in this year’s edition 
is a 50% expansion of the reference sec- 
tion on manufacturers’ trade names. 
Brand and model names are linked with 
the names of the manufacturers. Teachers 
thus can discover the source of a product 
which is identified only by a trade name. 

The price of the Directory, despite its 
greater size and comprehensiveness, is 
still $4.75 per copy, or $4.25 per copy if 
payment accompanies order. It is avail- 
able from the National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation, 1201 Spring St., Fairfax, 
Virginia. A-V 73 


French Dramatizations 
in Book and on Tape 


French Dramatizations is a modern 
oral and aural French practice book by 
Sister Georgiana, S.P., of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana. It can be used over a period of 
about four years to assist students to think 
in French and to express themselves spon- 
taneously in that language. Contained in 
it are 88 dialogues, 124 monologues, and 
16 skits, which graduate in difficulty from 
elementary through intermediate to ad- 
vanced. 

Teachers with language laboratories 
should find this book useful. About 80 
of the monologues have been tape re- 
corded, “sur place” by French boys and 
girls. This one-hour tape recording is for 
sale, or loan under certain conditions, by 
the publisher J. Weston Walch, Publisher, 
Box 1075, Portland, Maine. 


Sister Georgiana, who teaches French 
at St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, in 
cludes a wide variety of subjects that ap. 
peal to our space-age boys and girls 
There is oral material on geography, 
chemistry, geology, interplanetary inves 
tigations, journalism, music, a style show, 
etc. 

The idiomatic correctness is assured by 
the fact of the manuscript’s having been 
read and edited by Sister Julien Marie at 
the Institution de la Providence, Rennes, 
France. Under editing, such phrases as 
“soap and water,” became “water and 
soap,” and “which is not without in 
terest,” became “which is not devoid of 
charm.” 

A glossary of 1,000 useful words not 
found in the average French grammar is 
included so that the student can fully 
understand the scientific and cultural sub- 
jects in the book. 

A bonus, according to the author, is 
the dramatic presentation of one of M. 
Andre Maurois’ short stories, “La Nais- 
sance d’un Maitre,” which he approved. 

French Dramatizations sells for $3.25 
per single copy, with quantity prices 
available. For more information, about 
the tape recording, write to J. Weston 
Walch, Publisher, Box 1075, Portland, 
Maine. A-V 74 


Speech Defect Recognition— 
Four 30-Minute Lectures 


Four 30-minute lectures have just been 
made available by Opinion Institute on 
“Speech Defect Recognition.” 

These lectures, available in tape re- 
cording, or 33'/s rpm records, with a 
manual, were prepared by Mr. Louis J. 
LaBorwit who is speech and _ hearing 
pathologist, Prince George’s County 
(Maryland) Health Department. 

These: recordings are designed to in- 
crease the classroom teacher’s comprehen- 
sion of the extent, nature, and method of 
evaluating speech disorders that may be 
found among pupils. 

Discussed are (1) articulation prob- 
lems, (2) rhythm problems, (3) physi- 
cal problems, such as cleft palate and 
palsy, (b) voice problems, and (5) hear- 
ing problems. He illustrates each area 
with the sounds of speech defective 
children. 

For complete information write Opinion 
Institute, Box 1048, Omaha, Nebraska. 

A-V 75 
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says students find "change-OVer easy 


“TI prefer Royal typewriters in general,” says Mildred 
M. Ballard, “‘because of their ease of operation, their 
simplicity and their time-saving conveniences. 

“I prefer Royal Electrics in particular because my 
Students experience little difficulty in changing from 
the manual to the electric.” 

Miss Ballard speaks from 18 years of experience in 
the classroom. You, too, will find the beautiful new 
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Royal Electric a fine teaching aid ...a natural comple- 
ment to your Royal Manual typewriters . . . easy to learn, 
easy to teach. Royal service is dependable, too. 

Your Royal Representative will be happy to demon- 
strate the modern new Royal Electric right in your own 
classroom or office. Why don’t you k 
discuss your needs for the coming ROYAL 
school year with him soon. ELECTRIC 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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ALL-TIME 
BEST SELLER 


the B&L Standard Teaching Microscope 
OUT-PERFORMS THEM ALL! 


Only the ST delivers so much real microscope at a 
school budget price. It’s standard laboratory size, with 
optics of laboratory microscope quality. No toys, 
these. No makeshift procedures to unlearn later. Stu- 
dents learn right, from the start, on the most widely 
accepted teaching microscope—proved by years of 
daily use in thousands of schools. 

































































Because 


the ST Microscope 
OUTWEARS THEM ALL! 


You’ve never seen a microscope 
that’s so truly student-proof. 
The slide floats on ball bearings 
to assure lifetime smooth focus. 
The force-proof clutch prevents 
damage to focusing assembly 
and specimens. That’s the way 
it is throughout, to withstand 
the hardest classroom use. Life- 
time Bausch & Lomb guarantee 
of materials and workmanship,’ 
with prompt service through 
the nation-wide network of 
qualified B&L dealers. That’s 
why so many educators agree 
that these are the most econom- 
ical microscopes you can buy. 













































































































































BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 7 
81118 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. | 
() I'd like a demonstration of ST Microscopes. | 
() Please send ST Brochure D-1074. | 
(0 Send Brochure D-152 on complete line of | 
“Recommended Instrumentation for Science =| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Teaching.” 
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Made in America, to the 
world's highest standards. 
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Do Not By-pass Moore 


Eprror: 


I was very happy to see the review of 
Father Thomas Verner Moore’s book 
Heroic Sanctity and Insanity in the cur- 
rent issue of THe CatHotic Epucator 
(Feb. 1961). Mrs. Myers made an ex- 
cellent and concise study of a book that 
offers truly Catholic prescriptions to re- 
store peace and order to society. 

I do hope that the publication of this 
review will make Father Moore’s works 
better known and more widely acclaimed. 
I have always thought it very strange 
that so many Catholics eager to be num- 
bered in the vanguard of forces trying to 
abate the widespread mental illness have 
by-passed the best and most qualified au- 
thority of their day. 

For those interested in further works 
by Father Moore, I list the following: 
Driving Forces of Human Nature (Grune, 
1948); Life of Man with God (Harcourt, 
1956); Nature and Treatment of Mental 
Disorders (Grune, 1951); Personal Men- 
tal Health (Grune, 1945); and Principles 
of Ethics, 5th rev. by Dom Gregory 
Stevens (Lippincott, 1959). 


Mrs. EvrzABeTH LAvvE 
2025 Jackson St., Alexandria, La. 


Brutality in Textbooks 


Eprror: 


In your January issue you decry efforts 
to underline Nazi brutality in a public 
school system’s textbooks. You then lump 
this type of inhumanity with that of other 
nations. I think it most important to ex- 
plore fully the vicious philosophy of 
Naziism. Every student should read 
“The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich” 
by Shirer. Nazi philosophy was based on 
the worst of sins, that of Satan, pride. 
You speak of Communism as a “far more 
dangerous enemy.” One what score? The 
Russians never coldbloodedly herded 
thousands of people into gas chambers 
and deliberately snuffed out their lives 
for the simple reason that they happened 
to be of a particular race or religion. The 
awful fact is that this brutal philosophy 
grew out of a Christian culture and was 
directed by highly intelligent, educated 
men, I think it highly important that we 
educate our students to the dangers of 
racial pride and failure to fight for the 
rights of all groups. We do happen to 
have a good deal of white supremacy and 
superiority theory in America today, both 
in and out of the Church. 


Rev. Witt1aM Moore, O-P. 
St. John Vianney High School, Los 
Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Paperback Bookstore 


Now your school can have the advantages of the ex- 
tensive and time tested literary research facilities 
of the National Book Service. Our service has been 
used for over twenty-five years by the finest de- 
partment stores across the United States. From 
our experience in department stores, we have for- 
mulated a simple plan by which schools can set up 
their own paperback book stores. 


National Provides: Constantly available and re- 
liable information about paperback books of all 
publishers . . . simple order placing to one source . . . 
one monthly bill . . . paperwork, and faculty super- 
visory time cut to a minimum. 


National helps your school all along the line. We 
suggest an initial stock which you may alter to suit 
your own needs; we set up a stock control system to 
simplify reordering and to weed out slow-selling 
titles; we keep you up-to-date on the latest new 
books suitable for school use; we even advise you 


into your school..... 










Please address your inquiries to: 


NATIONAL BOOK SERVICE 


on the specific edition of a book that is best fitted 


for use in your school. 


National provides custom-built paperback book 
cases at no cost. On all shipments of books, the 
school will be billed at retail, less 20% with National 
paying all postage. The income from sales can be 
used to provide funds for library purchases or 
student activities. 


Here is a simple plan that offers your school the 
services of one of the largest book sellers in the 
nation .. . backed by a reputation built over a period 
of more than twenty-five years. Our experience will 
help you to solve your book problems. 


We would be happy to answer your particular 


questions. 


AN AFFILIATE OF: THE WALDEN BOOK CO. 


179 Ludlow Street 


June 1961 


Stamford, Connecticut 


















underwood 


The underwood TOUCH-MASTER FIVE standard typewriter provides a 
touch so light and responsive that students make better-than-average progress, in a 
machine sturdily constructed to withstand the hard knocks of classroom use. So light 
is the Touch-Master Five’s touch that students trained on this machine adjust quickly 
to electric machines when entering business offices. Among its advanced features are: 


Instantly responsive touch tabulation B Balanced margin indicators MH Paper centering, titie- 
heading centering and aligning scales ™ Exceptionally light, fast carriage return § Fast, 
simplified ribbon changing (without touching the ribbon). 


underwood Corporation * Business Education Department * One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric typewriters, and my free copy 
of the newly revised “History of Typewriting,” without obligation. 


Name 
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POL TOR TAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


THE NCEA IN ATLANTIC CITY—1961 


Ir WAS ANNOUNCED in the Convention Hall in Atlantic 
City on Thursday afternoon, April 6, 1961, that the 
registration for the fifty-eighth annual convention had 
passed sixteen thousand. The final figure was somewhat 
higher than that, and convinced all delegates that the 
fifty-eighth annual convention was a success, The con- 
vention opened with a Solemn Pontifical Mass, cele- 
brated by His Excellency, Most Rev. Celestine J. 
Damiano, D.D., Archbishop-Bishop of Camden. Assist- 
ing the Archbishop were five superintendents of 
schools from the dioceses of New Jersey: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John J. Endebrock, superintendent of schools, 
Trenton; Rev. John J. Clark, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Camden; Rev. John E. Morris, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Paterson; Rev. Thomas J. 
Frain, Ph.D., assistant superintendent of schools, Tren- 
ton; Rev. Francis R. LoBianco, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Newark. 

Archbishop Damiano gave the sermon at this open- 
ing Mass. Your correspondent regrets that he was un- 
able to secure a text of the Archbishop’s address. 
Later at the opening general meeting Archbishop 
Damiano extended a general welcome to the assembled 
delegates. At 2:00 P.M. Tuesday the exhibits were 
formally opened, with a word of welcome from the 
executive secretary of the NCEA the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt. These exhibits crowded the 
main floor of Convention Hall; here were found dis- 
plays by leading firms specializing in materials that 
are helpful to Catholic schools. The official program 
carried a reminder on every page that delegates should 
take advantage of the many opportunities they would 
have during the convention to visit the exhibits. The 
clergy found it possible to celebrate Mass daily on one 
of the many altars set up in several leading hotels. 
Many altars were made available in the several 
churches that serve the Catholics of Atlantic City. 
Regularly scheduled Masses, Tuesday through Friday, 
served the convenience of lay delegates who wished 
to hear Mass. On Wednesday, April 5, the 7:30 A.M. 
at the Shelburne Hotel was a special Dialogue Pontifi- 
cal Mass in the Byzantine Rite. The celebrant of this 
Mass was His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph Schmon- 
diuk, D.D., Administrator “sede vacante,” Philadel- 
phia Archdiocese Byzantine Rite, President, Arch- 
diocesan School Council. 

A period, Wednesday, April 5, at 4:30 P.M., was set 
aside for a special showing of a movie, “The Hoodlum 


Priest,” starring Don Murray, and released through 
United Artists. This film, presented in the Ballroom of 
Convention Hall, is based on the true story of the Rev. 
Charles Dismas Clark, S.J., of St. Louis, who has de- 
voted many years of his life to the rehabilitation of 
ex-convicts. 


Keynote Address by Bishop Wright 


This information is preliminary to our main purpose, 
namely, to cull certain passages from outstanding 
addresses given at the convention. First among these is 
the keynote address given by His Excellency, Most 
Rev. John J. Wright, D.D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, Presi- 
dent General, National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. Bishop Wright took as his subject the theme of 
the convention, “The Objectives of Christian Educa- 
tion in Contemporary Society.” “Obviously the theme 
of our convention,” said the Bishop at the very outset 
of his address, “implies some special emphases that 
Christian education must have in the particular times 
in which we live. Such an implication is, of course, un- 
derstandable, but its very statement suggests a fallacy 
against which we must always be on guard. It is the 
fallacy. that because civilizations and societies may 
vary from time to time, therefore the nature and ob- 
jectives of education must similarly change.” At this 
point he told a humorous story of Douglas Woodruff 
as an illustration of his particular point. He conceded 
that his point was minor, but he certainly made it very 
clear. “The objectives of all sane education in contem- 
porary society will be essentially the same as they have 
been in any other society of humans; certainly the ob- 
jectives of Christian education will remain basically 
constant. They will be shaped in contemporary soci- 
ety as always, by the concept of education as the com- 
plete and harmonious development of all the faculties 
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distinctive of man, a concept which includes, of ne. 
cessity, intellectual and moral, personal and social, sec- 
ular and religious elements, all of these in varying 
proportions in varying societies, but each of them in 
proper part so long as the society is truly human.” 

Bishop Wright called to the attention of his hearers 
a pronouncement of The First Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore (1852) which pleaded that we Catholics “listen 
not to those who could persuade you that religion can 
be separated from secular instruction,” and warned 
against the unhappy consequences that must follow 
“if your children, while they advance in human sci- 
ences, are not taught the science of the saints.” Our 
religious forefathers spoke in terms of a comprehen- 
sive concept of education that all Christians and Jews 
once understood well, as, indeed, many still do; it was 
a concept of education that wise pagans also perceived 
with crystal clarity, as did Plato, for example. 

Bishop Wright next quoted from a document of John 
Lancaster Spalding, published in 1890, but retaining 
even today a contemporary ring and a perennial valid- 
ity: “We need men whose intellectual view embraces 
the history of the race, who are familiar with all litera- 
ture, who have studied all social movements, who are 
acquainted with the development of philosophical 
thought, who are not blinded by physical miracles and 
industrial wonders, but know how to appreciate all 
truth, all beauty, all goodness. And to this wide culture 
they must join the earnestness, the confidence, the 
charity, and the purity of motive which Christian faith 
inspires. We need scholars who are saints, and saints 
who are scholars. We need men of genius who live for 
God and their country; men of action who seek for 
light in the company of those who know; men of re- 
ligion who understand that God reveals Himself in 
science, and works in Nature, as in the soul of man, for 
the good of those who know (and...) those who love 
Him.” 

The speaker next quoted a companion pronounce- 
ment of Archbishop John Ireland, staunch champion 
of Catholic education in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. John Ireland said: “Let us note 
the chief characteristics of the age. The age is ambi- 
tious of knowledge. Its searchings know no rest and 
submit to no limitations. Be it so. The Catholic Church 
proclaims that all truth, natural as well as supernatural, 
is from God, and that the mind grows more Godlike 
as it absorbs truth in more generous proportions. Two 
sources of knowledge there are, according to Catholic 
teaching, both from God, the reason of man and the 
voice of God in revelation. Between reason and revela- 
tion there never can be a contradiction; the so-called 
war between faith and science is a war between the 
misrepresentations of science and the misrepresenta- 
tions of faith, or, rather, between the ignorance of some 
scientists and the ignorance of some theologians. The 
Church has no fear of natural truth; yea, from it 
strongest proofs come to her of the truth of supernat- 
ural revelation. The discoveries of the age, whether 
in minute animalcules or in vast fiery orbs, demon- 
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Most Rev. John J. Wright, Bishop of Pittsburgh, addressing the 
NCEA's opening session 


strate God. Through all the laws of the universe they 
show forth an absolute cause, all-wise, all-powerful, 
eternal. The fruits of all historical research, of all so- 
cial and moral inquiry, give us Christ rising from the 
dead and raising the world from the dead. They give 
us Christ's Church as the enduring embodiment of 
Christ’s mission. The knowledge of the age! The age 
has not a sufficiency of knowledge; and the need of 
the hour, the duty of the Church, is to stimulate the 
age to deeper researches, to more extensive surveyings, 
until it has left untouched no particle of matter that 
may conceal a secret, no incident of history, no act in 
the life of humanity, that may solve a problem. . .. 
The age loves knowledge; let us be patrons of knowl 
edge. Let us be the most erudite historians, the most 
experienced scientists, the most acute philosophers, 
and history, science, and philosophy will not be di- 
vorced from religion... .” 

Drawing on a recent article of Christopher Dawson 
in The Commonweal, Bishop Wright next dealt with 
the relevance of Christian education to the spiritual 
crisis of Western civilization and the place of ow 
responsibility to that civilization among the objec 
tives of our educational system. “That relevance re 
quires that we emphasize the place of directly moral 
and religious education in the common good of Amer 
ica, in America’s heritage of ideas and idealism. There 
is in America an established tradition of separation of 
Church and State; to the origin of that tradition Catho- 
lics made historical contribution in Maryland; to the 
development of that tradition most religious and politi- 
cal movements have contributed in one way or another. 
Both America and the Church have profited greatly 
from this tradition; no one who loves either can possi- 
bly question that fact or seek to reduce the safeguards 
which have made it possible.” 

Certain words of Mr. Charles Malik, spokesman for 
ancient but tiny Lebanon, carry great significance to 
teachers and educators generally. Mr. Malik was speak- 
ing in the Assembly of the United Nations, amid @ 
great debate on A-bombs and H-bombs. No man cat 
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doubt his courage but we marvel at his fearless words. 
“The question, therefore, which confronts you,” said 
Mr. Malik to the Assembly, “is not who has this bomb 
or the other, but who can develop a type of person 
who will sum up in his character such qualities of un- 
derstanding and of humility, of truth, of humor, of 
moral stature, of strength and resourcefulness of mind, 
of pregnant ideas, of universal sympathy, of capacity 
for friendship and love that he will be admired and re- 
spected even by those who might otherwise envy and 
hate him. 

“The future belongs to that country and to that 
people who, seeking understanding and good will and 
refusing to have pleasure as their dominant quest, are 
not deceived by their own material resources into 
thinking they are strong, but are able to call forth from 
within themselves, not out of the bowels of their earth, 
sufficient strength and vision with which to embrace 
the whole world in love and in truth.” 

“Specifically,” declared Bishop Wright, “a burning 
question for America at the moment is this: Can the 
United States develop more of the type of man de- 
scribed by Dr. Malik, the citizen who sums up in his 
character such a quality of understanding, of humility, 
of truth, of humor, of moral stature, of strength and 
resourcefulness of mind, of pregnant ideas, of universal 
sympathy and friendship and love, as to enable him, 
by the sheer weight of his being, to overcome our 
American disadvantages of mass and discontinuity?” 
Decades ago Isaac Hecker described the objective in 
words that everyone might read: “We would make, if 
we could, the Catholic laymen of the next generation, 
each in his own sphere, leaders in a new crusade 
against error, not through the use of force or legal 
compulsion, but by the greater purity of their lives 
and the superiority of their genius.” 

We are indebted to the Pittsburgh Catholic, Amer- 
ica’s oldest Catholic newspaper in continuous publica- 
tion, for a digest of a rather startling proposition that 
Bishop Wright made to the NCEA, “It might be a good 
idea if the NCEA temporarily established a 4-H Club 
all its own. Such a private 4-H Club might help us keep 
straight and sound the Humor, Humility, Hope and 
Horizons needed at all times in education, but particu- 
larly in these controversial, short-tempered but his- 
toric and largely healthy days. Such a little 4-H Club 
would be good for our own public relations and for the 












































ho- § Rerves of our neighbors.” 

the Bishop Wright explained that “a sense of Humor .. . 
lit | in matters of this kind comes down to that sense of 
her. | Perspective which keeps us from being intemperate in 





our own speech or irritated by the vocabulary of the 
other fellow.” He said that “a saving Humility will 
prompt us to recognize the titanic task we have to per- 
form to make our schools as effective as we ourselves 









for | Wish them to be and to make their effectiveness and 
» tof excellence known to our neighbors.” Under the head- 
eak- | ing of Hope, Bishop Wright commented that “there 
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are open minds and generous hearts among millions 
of our Protestant neighbors; we must see to it that our 
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own minds and our own hearts are as generous. While 
the crisis may worry you, it should not make you lose 
Hope that there will be found constitutional means 
to implement the dictates of common sense and defer 
to the demands of conscience.” 

“Finally,” said Bishop Wright, “the Horizon that 
continually invites your renewed efforts is that of the 
excellence that our schools, precisely as schools, must 
constantly seek. This Horizon was set for us in America 
by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, when it 
said: “We must also perfect our schools. We repudiate 
the idea that the Catholic school need be in any respect 
inferior to any other school whatsoever. And if hitherto, 
in some places, our people have acted on the principle 
that it is better to have an imperfect Catholic school 
than to have none, let them now push their praise- 
worthy ambition still further, and not relax their 
efforts till their schools be elevated to the highest 
educational excellence.” 

“It is in that spirit, faithful to the Baltimore Council, | 
that many Catholic prelates, priests, educators, and 
laity have been impelled by love of the Church and of 
education, to speak up with loyalty but candor in criti- 
cism of some areas of our performance, in order that 
we always may be unsatisfied until we have made 
better even our best.” 

May we conclude our digest of Bishop Wright's 
paper with a striking paragraph placed somewhat in 
advance of the paragraphs just given. Here it is: “Noth- 
ing that the National Administration has yet said 
should discourage our hopes for the future of educa- 
tion which includes religious idealism. The relevance 
of such education to the national common good may 
be obscured by the pressures of secularism and by the 
captious spirit of some clergy seemingly more fearful 
of their brother Christians than they are confident of 
their own spiritual heritage; but this is necessarily a 
passing crisis in a nation with the civic and spiritual 
traditions of America. While the crisis may worry you, 
it should not make you lose Hope that there will be 
found constitutional means to implement the dictates 
of common sense and defer to the demands of 
conscience.” 


Objectives of Catholic Higher Education 


The Very Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
President, University of Notre Dame, gave a thoughtful 
paper before the college and university department 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 4. At the outset he de- 
clared that he came to discuss the objectives of Cath- 
olic higher education in twentieth century America. 
Catholic higher education, he said, must be neither a 
dinosaur nor a changeling, but a vital and vigorous 
force in our times, both ancient and contemporary, 
both conservative and radical, both traditional and 
modern. Either value to the exclusion of the other will 
either date us on the one hand, or make us feebly 
imitative and shabbily contemporary on the other. 
We must cherish both values. We must indeed reflect 
the “ancient beauty, ever old and ever new.” 





To give perspective he took a glance at the origins 
and development of Catholic higher learning. One 
cannot speak of beginnings without that inevitable 
return to the Gospels, to the person of Jesus Christ, 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow, ever the same. De- 
spite all our manifold deficiencies across all ages, we 
derive our most basic dignity from our striving for 
continuity with the Divine Teacher. It is the truest 
of truisms that all Christian teaching begins with 
Christ and must be faithful to His Spirit and His Word, 
clearly, simply, and plainly manifest in the pages of 
the New Testament. 

In speaking of the origins and development of 
Catholic higher learning he mentioned first the Fathers 
of the Church and their epoch; the working Benedic- 
tines of centuries later; the foundation of famous uni- 
versities like Oxford and Cambridge, Paris, Bologna, 
and Pavia, where there reigned the broadest kind of 
academic freedom for the wildest of views and the 
goriest of academic battles—from all this open con- 
flict of ideas emerged the splendor of truth; the age 
of the Jesuits and the counter Reformation, which gave 
us a form of classical liberal education and a Christian 
catechesis that still exerts its influence; the nineteenth- 
century emergence of new teaching congregations of 
priests and Brothers and Sisters, and the later emer- 
gence for the first time of substantial numbers of 
well-educated laity dedicated to the apostolate of 
higher education. 

When the speaker summed up the epochs he had 
been describing, he admitted that the long tradition of 
Catholic higher education did not represent one long 
series of towering peaks. This tradition is rather a 
history of heights and depths; in every age there were 
periods of failure and depression, much of it our own 
fault. At this point he made use of the expression 
“abysmal mediocrity,” and admitted that there had 
been some bad teaching and bad learning. The 
quality of education is very much akin to the quality 
of life, said the speaker, and this is true of education 
by the Church, as well as by the State. When virtue 
generally declines, the quality of education goes down 
with it. 


Call a Moratorium 


A writer in Newsweek (April 17, 1961) made the 
expression “abysmal mediocrity” apply to Catholic 
education at the present time. We feel that the speaker 
was rather referring to the several epochs of education 
that he had just enumerated. Later Father Hesburgh 
said that Catholic colleges and universities have been 
“almost universally destitute of intellectual leadership” 
in civil rights, science, technology, and the humanities. 
Monsignor William E. McManus of Chicago earnestly 
declared: “I think it’s time to call a moratorium on all 
this exaggerated self-criticism. Are public schools pro- 
ducing leaders? I don’t think it’s the function of public 
or parochial schools to produce leaders—leadership is 
a product of native talent, education, and circum- 
stances combined.” 
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Newsweek quotes also John Cogley, formerly execu. 
tive editor of Commonweal magazine: “The sorry fact 
is that up till now Catholic education has not beeg 
producing its share of national leaders.” The Reverend 
Thomas J. Costello, Catholic superintendent of schools 
in Syracuse, agreed with the view of Cogley, and 
said, “We are creeping when we should be striding 
(in developing) alert leaders and conscientious citi. 
zens.” Perhaps it is best to sum up with the words of a 
writer in Commonweal (April 21, 1961): “Organiza. 
tional self-criticism in these days of all-pervasive com. 
munications tends invariably to be public. It exposes 
certain weaknesses for all to see. Yet the very willing. 
ness to take on this added burden for the sake of a 
greater good inspires nothing but wholesale respect, 
This willingness also reflects a basic but hardly smug 
Christian self-confidence. In any case, who would 
deny that the chain reaction to the critical comments 
of Monsignor John Tracy Ellis some five years ago 
has led to many advances in Catholic higher educa- 
tion?” 

The most important part of Father Hesburgh’ 
paper was yet to come. He asked to be allowed to 
address himself to the challenging vision of what 
Catholic higher learning could do to ransom ow 
times and justify our survival. “The key word for 
the task, as I see it,” said Father Hesburgh, “is media- 
tion. Catholic higher education can, in our times, per- 
form an important mediatorial function. Catholic 
higher education stands for something definite, de 
finable, and, I trust, something true, good, beautiful, 
and timeless. The world is disjointed today in so many 
ways, fragmented into so many disparate parts, that 
one might look far to find a more inspiring, more 
important, or more central task for the Catholic higher 
learning than the exalted work of mediation in our 
times. 


A Fruitful Unity 


“Allow me to illustrate this work of intellectual 
mediation. Many of our most pressing domestic prob- 
lems today arise from the fact that we live in a mullti- 
faceted, pluralistic society. How urgent it is that some 
institution attempt to bring together in more fruit 
ful unity the separated and often antagonistic elements 
of this pluralistic society. Economically there is the 
pluralism of labor and management. Socially there is 
the pluralism of the two races, white and colored, with 
regional sub-problems for Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. 
Religiously there is the pluralism of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, or perhaps more fundamentally 
the basic dichotomy between the religious and the 
secularists. Intellectually there is the pluralism of 
science and technology vis-a-vis the humanities—the 
C. P. Snow-described dilemma of two great intellectual 
currents that neither understand nor speak to each 
other despite the fact that they live daily side-by-side 
in our universities. 

“What are we doing to mediate, philosophically 
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and theologically, as only the Catholic higher learning 
can, between these various extremes that make up the 
divided fabric of our society? Here is an objective 
worthy of our most talented, most devoted, most in- 
sired efforts. There is nothing humdrum, nothing 
prosaic about these most anguishing problems of man 
in the twentieth century. Their solutions require the 
highest theological and philosophical principles, the 
deepest empirical studies, the most imaginative ap- 
proaches, the most understanding directives—but what 
are we doing to bring intellectual and moral light to 
these regions of darkness? 

“We are doing something about labor-management 
problems, but mostly on a pragmatic, non-intellectual 
level. As to civil rights and equal opportunity for 
all races, we have been almost universally destitute 
of intellectual leadership in our colleges and univer- 
sities. I know of no research in this area. Factually, 
the worst educational problem at the moment is in a 
section of the country predominantly Catholic. De- 
spite the central Catholic doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, the pronouncements of our Holy Fathers and 
our hierarchy, there are Catholic schools and Catholic 
parishes and Catholic lay organizations, and Catholic 
orders and Catholic neighborhoods that do not only 
not welcome, but which positively repel Negroes 
from their midst. Is there a work of mediation needed 
here, a gentle touch of Christian wisdom and under- 
standing to try to ascertain how this can be and what 
might be done about it? And who will do this work 
of mediation, theologically, philosophically, and em- 
pirically, if not our institutions of higher learning, 
some of whom might begin the work by admitting 
qualified Negro students, just to create the proper 
atmosphere for this study? 

“And what is the work of mediation in the field of 
religious pluralism. Again we live in an ecumenical 
age. Our Holy Father says to a large group of Jewish 
visitors to Rome: ‘I am Joseph, your brother.’ How 
many of us have extended that welcome within our 
institutions and have tried to understand our differ- 
ences in our research and studies? A new Ecumenical 
Council looms before us. In Europe, for many years 
since they were brought together in the crucible of 
common suffering during the war, Protestant and 
Catholic theologians have discussed their differences 
and merged their common strengths against their 
common enemies of secularism and Communism. Why 
have we been so timid here in our American Insti- 
tutions of higher learning? Must we always be the 
last to initiate anything imaginative and intellectual, 
the first only in those obvious causes like anti-Com- 
munism, super patriotism, and old clothing drives. 
a is another urgent work of mediation long over- 

ue. 


The Matter of Vocations 


The Reverend Godfrey Poage, C.P., of Chicago pre- 
sented a paper to the minor seminary department and 
the vocation section. Father Poage is a skilled vocation 
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director and has said many fine things in his paper, 
“Sub-conscious Factors Motivating Against a Religious 
Vocation.” We regret that we cannot quote freely 
because of space requirements. He gives the story of 
a report on a dating survey conducted by Brother 
Gerald Schnepp in forty-three Catholic elementary and 
high schools in San Antonio and twelve Catholic col- 
leges in the United States. The majority of the 14,522 
youths surveyed were between the ages of 14 and 18. 
The most startling discovery made in this study was 
that practically all of the youths were dating at the 
age of 14 and doing so on the average of once a week. 
Also both boys and girls claimed that “going steady” 
was their principal problem! 

Especially disturbing to older priests and religious 
is the fact that so many modern youths feel they have 
a right to challenge everything. One fifteen-year-old, 
for instance, listened to only half my explanation of 
the Passionists, then interrupted to say: “Your outfit 
is too old-fashioned. If I become a priest, I won't walk 
around in sandals. That’s for the birds! I'll choose some- 
thing more up-to-date.” 

When we try to recommend more time for prayer, 
many of these youths simply smile tolerantly. When 
we caution them about movies and television, or 
warn about steady dating, they think we are old- 
fashioned. I heard one high school senior comment to 
a buddy: “Man, you can tell that guy’s never lived!” 

Father Poage speaks of the contribution that moti- 
vational research can make to the problems of re- 
ligious recruitment, but reminds his hearers that we 
must recall first the General Statutes accompanying 
the Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XII, Sedes 
Sapientiae. There we are told that three things are 
necessary to increase priestly and religious vocations: 
(1) “Fervent prayer to the Lord of the harvest that 
He send laborers into His harvest; (2) “The resplen- 
dent example of religious sanctity; (3) “The ardent 
and perpetual exercise of apostolic zeal.” 

In his encyclical Pope Pius XI blessed and en- 
couraged all “salutary works which strive to promote 
and help vocations.” Pope Pius XII recommended the 
prudent use of the findings of psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy in getting new approaches to the matter of voca- 
tional guidance. Likewise, Pope John XXIII in his 
encyclical, Princeps Pastorum, exhorted the bishops 
and clergy to advertise in new ways so that the priestly 
gift they themselves enjoyed might grow in spiritual 
fruitfulness. “In your talks to tl.> people,” Pope John 
continued, “as often as possible, try to bring out the 
dignity, beauty, and merits of the priesthood, and by 
so doing you will induce all those whom God has 
chosen for this exalted honor to respond to the call 
with an open and generous heart.” 

Now in conclusion, let me add a word of caution. 
In seeking for.new approaches and new techniques, 
let us not permit anything that savors of “high-pres- 
sure.” 

The full text of all papers, panels and discussions 
will be given in the August Proceedings of the NCEA. 
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By SISTER M. MICHAEL, I.H.M. 


THE PRIESTS OF THE PARISH have been successful. They 
have contacted every family with teenagers. They 
know those who are attending the Catholic high 
schools. They have enrolled those who are not, in 
that Monday night religion class that meets in the 
parish hall. Parents realizing their responsibility for 
the religious formation of their children have been 
cooperative in seeing their boys and girls go to these 
classes. Young men and women have offered their 
services to conduct the instructions; students have been 
classified according to groups. The coming year 
promises to be successful. But is it? After a very few 
weeks, attendance drops off and continues to do so 
until just a handful of adolescents come to those 
Monday evening classes. 


Why the Drop-out? 


And why? Oh yes, we all rationalize. Blame is 
placed on too much homework, the social life, the 
football season, the annual play, the weather, the 
lack of appreciation of their religion, and on and on. 
Could not the problem be in the approach to the 
teaching of religion? Are the procedures needed for 
making learning effective being utilized? Is just the 
same grade school question and answer method in 
vogue? Do teachers hear lessons and fail to under- 
stand why students are inattentive, bored, disturbing, 
annoying, even bold and sassy at times. Could the 
blame be in the fact that elementary school methods 
are being used in their religion classes, while in their 
regular secular studies during the day their teachers 
present materials in a way that demands critical think- 
ing, solution to a problem, reference assignments that 
necessitate the use of several books. These boys and 
girls are smart enough to see the difference in ineffec- 
tive teaching procedures. Eternal truths do not change, 
but they must be presented in keeping with the ma- 
turity of the students. 


Sister M. Michael has been principal of St. Bernardine High, San 
Bernardino, California, since 1957. She was active in state, national, 
and local educational organizations during the years she was dean 
of the education department of Immaculate Heart College, Los 
Angeles. One night a week she now prepares forty college graduates 
for Confraternity teaching, cooperating with the diocesan organized 
program. Sister has contributed to various magazines and is author 
of Why Blame the Adolescent? She graduated from Immaculate 
Heart College, and has an M.S. from the University of Southern 
California, and a Ph.D. from the University of California, Berkley. 
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Making Religion Teaching Effective 
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Are They Challenged? ruc 
Effective learning processes make the teaching gf The 
religion more meaningful. Students need to be chal. The 
lenged and directed in their study of religion as iy = 
all other studies if they are to attain a maximum ¢ W he 
efficiency with a minimum of effort. Growing boy a 
and girls are not prone to work. They need stimuk. ol 
tion. They hunger for inspiration. Their intellect anf pp, 
will and heart enter into their entire learning procedur Vv 
which is greatly enhanced by an enthusiastic well n 
informed teacher equipped with a variety of method AS 
that strike the “right notes.” These students are con§ Bey 
cerned about those truths that matter—their relation} = Th 
ship to God and their neighbor. Wh 
Many different methods might be used in present- De 
ing religion in our classes. To develop several would = 
be misleading and even confusing. To simplify matter, Al 
considera‘son of an effective and different attack to] 7p 
learning will be confined to what might be called “th# yp 
enriching of the knowledge of religion for high schol § S/o 
students through a free reading program.” Our inter§ Th 
est is in presenting in a sufficiently stimulating manne 
a series of books that will be informative in knowledge, The : 
effective in moving the will to action, and, true to life. gne | 
This reading will make the reader realize that othe | 2" 
live and struggle for those ideals and truths which olog; 
are part of our daily living. th: 
Everyone loves a story, and the more so if it bea th 
true story. And the adolescent especially appreciates} th 
heroism, adventure, suffering, and achievement. For th 
that reason why not carry on an experiment in you th 
once-a-week high school religion classes with boys and th 
girls through the reading and studying of the lives of 
converts. A number of such books could be organized} 
according to the grades. The reading and studying 
of those biographies and autobiographies would make 
an excellent four-year high school course. Colc 
Schc 





What Kind of Reading? 


Remember reading is the most universal tool of 
learning. Reading, the process of interpreting the 
printed page, is thought provoking. Through reading, 
students learn facts, obtain information, acquire ideas 
and ideals, build up associations, see relationships to 
reality, engage in vicarious experiences, and compre 
hend generalizations which might be applied to all 
learning. Through this suggested reading program o 
the autobiographies or biographies of converts we de 
velop in our students analytical, imaginative, and com 
structive thinking. Thinking while reading in order to 
comprehend produces understanding, makes the ap 
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plication of ideas possible, and encourages a problem 
solving attitude. Reading for a purpose is enjoyable, 
alerts the faculties of the mind as opposed to mere 
memorization which is time consuming, wasteful, and 
many times nil in results. Some of the books that‘might 
be recommended about converts or by converts include 
the following: 


I Had to Know, by Gladys Baker. 

[ll Cry Tomorrow, by Lillian Roth. 

The Pillar of Fire, by Karl Stern. 

The Road to Damascus, by fifteen well-known con- 
verts. 

Where I Found Christ, by fourteen noted intellec- 
tuals. 

Paths to Christ. About forty people from all walks 
of life. 

The Way to Emmaus. Most of these eighteen con- 
verts were former ministers or students for the 
ministry. 

A Spiritual Aneid, by Ronald A. Knox. 

Beyond East and West, by John C. Wu. 

The Long Road Home, by John Moody. 

What Other Answer? by Dorothy F. Grant. 

Dark Symphony, by Elizabeth L. Adams. 

In the Shadow of Peter, by Henry B. Shaw. 

The Next Thing, by Katherine Burton. 

Along a Little Way, by Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

I Believed, by Douglas Hyde. 

The Glory of Thy People, by H. Raphael Simer. 

Slow Dawning, by Jane Howes. 

The Divine Pursuit, by Rachel Marie. 


The students will find in these pages incidents that are 
true to life, that are life itself. Here they will find basic 
principles, be they based on moral or dogmatic the- 
ology, that consider 


that man was created by God for a purpose 
the providence of God in directing our lives 
the gift of free will and the use thereof 

the moral law is immortal 

the responsibility of man for his conduct __ 
the inclination to evil because of original sin 


Colorful poster encourages reading in St. Ann’s 
School, Houston, Texas. 


that man is a social being with an obligation to 
society. 


Some lives of these late comers to the Faith are 
easier read and understood than others. A brief descrip- 
tion of the books by the teacher would assist students 
in making a choice. Problems about the Church that 
students meet in their regular classes in the public 
schools are faced in these autobiographies. Many of 
these books consider short accounts of intellectuals 
which are most informative when it comes to answer- 
ing the every day problems about our religion. 


Is Religion Really Taught? 


The place of the great supernatural truths that have 
been revealed by God will be rediscovered in these 
lives of others, as will the working of grace, the gift 
of Faith, the Sacrament of Baptism, the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, the power of the Holy Eucharist, the 
peace of the Sacrament of Penance. All will take on 
new light, new meaning. Students will then enjoy 
coming to religion classes. 

Having read for herself these convert books, which 
cover extensively moral and theological teachings of 
the church, the wise teacher will point out those doc- 
trines of our religion in the apologetics involved, the 
Christian ideals at stake, the struggle for truth, the 
conflict with the moral teaching of the church, the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of God, the purpose 
of life, the reason why the Church takes the stand she 
does on birth control, on divorce, on sterilization, on 
euthanasia, on the dignity of man, on the protection 
of life, on capital and labor, and on war and justice. 

The demand for lay apostles, saints in training, 
competent to fulfill and reinform a work in the tem- 
poral order, is changing the face of Catholic educa- 
tion. New stirrings within the Church have taught us 
that if we do not see our students and work with them 
as living parts of the Church, the ever-new Body of 
Christ, we are working outside reality. The study of 
the lives of converts will make this possible. Catholics, 
provided they are thinking, Christian minds, have 
greater security in seeing the whole of reality, natural 
and supernatural, more deeply and clearly. This 
method requires a different kind of work for student 
and teacher. Instead of giving lectures or leading the 
discussions every day, the teacher’s major work is to 
get the students to discover the truth, work out prob- 
lems together, experience the beautiful rather than 
take the teacher’s word for it, draw up standards and 
challenge each other's ideas and convictions. 





Other Easily Read Works 


In addition, the students should have at hand other 
easily read and understood books about their faith 
for references, such as: 


Father Smith Instructs Jackson. A simple, popular 
exposition of the Catholic Faith. 

What's the Truth About Catholicism? A presenta- 
(Continued on page 851) 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 










College of Great Falls 


| Great Falls, Montana 


4 The College of Great Falls is a four-year liberal arts college for 
men and women resident and day students incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Montana and owned and conducted by 
the Sisters of Charity of Providence under the auspices of His 
Excellency The Most Reverend William i. Condon, Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Diocese of Great Falls. Founded in 1932, 
the College originally conducted a two-year junior college pro- 
gram for women to which a teacher training program was soon 
added. The College has grown steadily adding new facilities and 
new academic courses. At the beginning of the 1960 academic 
year the College moved from its original quarters into 11 new 
uildings located upon a spacious 104-acre campus, 









LOCATION 

The College is located in Great Falls, Montana, the largest 
city in the Treasure State and a center of activity for commerce, 
industry, tourists, and recreation. 






ACCREDITATION AND RECOGNITION 


The College is empowered to grant diplomas and to confer 
academic honors and collegiate degrees. The school is approved 
by the Montana State Department of Education as a standard 
four-year college for the purpose of training veterans. Standard 
certificates for elementary and secondary teaching are granted 
by the State Board of Education Examiners to graduates of 
the college who have the prescribed courses in education. The 
College ine been accredited by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools since 1935. The College holds 
membership in the National Catholic Educational Association, 
the American Council on Education, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, and the National Commission on Accrediting. 
The Columbus School of Nursing, which is accredited by the 
National League of Nursing, is affiliated with the College. Stu- 
dent nurses attend the College full time in their freshman year 
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and take college courses part time in their second year. At the 
end of three years they earn their diploma. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The College seeks to develop in its students and graduates an 
integrated Christian character, striving to produce the super- 
natural man described in the encyclical, Christian Education of 
Youth, as one who “thinks, judges, and acts constantly and con- 
sistently in accordance with right reason, illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example and teachings of Christ.” 
Through such eaieinest a student is able to attain his own 
eternal destiny and to contribute to the over-all good of the 
society in which he lives. In accordance with these objectives 
the College of Great Falls promotes intellectual, cultural, emo- 
tional, civic, professional, social, moral, and spiritual advance- 
ment of its students in spiritual and social activities, the school 
organizations, and particularly through the curriculum. 


FACULTY 


The College is staffed by Sisters of Charity of Providence, 
diocesan clergy, and lay men and women. 


LIBRARY 


The College library contains 22,262 volumes and receives 
regularly 215 periodicals for student and faculty use. In addi- 
tion the library houses a growing collection of recorded selec- 
tions and modern hi-fidelity listening facilities. 


CURRICULUM 


The College grants the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science in the following fields: art, English, French, history, 
political science, humanities, music education, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, theology, accounting, business, eco- 
nomics, commercial education, secretarial science, chemistry, 
biology, elementary education, mathematics, natural science, 
medical technology, and nursing. Teachers are prepared in all 
secondary school fields. Also available is a minor in Spanish, 
courses in Latin, German, physics, geography, speech, drama, 
and pre-professional curricula in agriculture, architecture, 
chiropody, dental hygiene, dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, 
pharmacy, and veterinary science. 

An important part of the work of the College is providing for 
adult education to meet the needs of teachers in service and 
other persons engaged in full-time work who wish to continue 


their education. Evening courses are offered and an annual 
summer session is conducted. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Students at the College attaining a high level of scholarship and 
distinguishing themselves through loyalty, integrity, cooperation, 
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and service to the College are eligible for membership in the 
Kappa Pi Lambda Honor Society, The Kappa Pi Lambda Honor 
key of the College is conferred at commencement upon one 
man and one woman of the graduating class. Student activities 
on the campus offer the opportunity to develop initiative and 
leadership through participation. The Student Council repre- 
senting the entire student body is made up of class representa- 
tives and representatives from each organization. Student or- 

izations include Gamma Sigma Sigma for women, the 
Sodality, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the Choral 
Club, Science Club, Alpha Phi Omega, Ski Club, Rodeo Club, 
Education Associations, International Relations Club, Scuba 
Divers. Each year the students publish an annual called Caritas. 
The College also maintains a placement service for its graduates. 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Normally admission depends upon the following: (1) gradua- 
tion from an accredited four-year high school; (2) required 
background of high school subjects for the major elected. In 
some cases deficiencies can be made up in college; (3) Satisfac- 
tory official test scores in one of these: (a) American College 
Tests (preferred), (b) College Entrance Examination Board, or 
(c) National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test. (4) Personal 
records including satisfactory testimonials concerning charac- 
ter, scholarship, and health 
Applicants for admission to advanced standing must supply 
transcripts from previous colleges attended as well as a trans- 
fer student’s confidential check sheet to be filled out by the 
last college attended and returned directly to the College. 
Special students unclassified may also be admitted to the Col- 
lege. Such students must be 21 years of age or over who wish 
to enroll for 6 semester credits or fewer per semester. Mature 
ons may also be enrolled as auditors in courses other than 
ct sessions with the consent of course instructors. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES 


Emily Hall provides accommodations for women students. All 
full-time out-of-town freshmen women students are required to 
live in Emily Hall. Room assignments are made in the order in 
which applications and contracts are received. Residence ar- 
rangements for all out-of-town students living off-campus must 
be approved by the Dean of Admissions. Students will be as- 
sisted in finding suitable accommodations off campus. 


EXPENSES 
Tuition (annual) 
Room and Board in Emily Hall (annual) 700.00 
Room and Board off campus (annual). .$690-800.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Twenty-five honor tuition scholarships are granted each May on 
a competitive basis to high school seniors graduating from any 
accredited high school in the United States and territorial pos- 
sessions and recommended by the high school superintendent or 
principal for scholastic ability and general excellence of char- 
acter. There is no limitation as to the number applying from any 
one high school. These scholarships are valued at */s tuition 
charge for the first year, */2 tuition charge for the second year, 
*/,; for the third year, and full current tuition charge for the 
fourth year. These scholarships are renewable from year to year 
if the student meets the necessary provisions. Applications may 
be obtained upon request. In addition several aa scholarships 
are available, as well as loans up to $300 per year, to juniors 
and seniors 18 years of age or dies from the Montana Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


«sag page, top: The new college chapel at-left dominates 

e new 104-acre campus; the libr provides modern 
lighting and easy access to volumes and periodicals; candi- 
dates for “Queen of Campus” pose with Mayor William Swan- 
berg of Great Falls. 

peposte page, bottom: a TV class in history is ready to take to 

e air, in cooperation with KFBB-TV in Great Falls, the 
College pioneered educational television in Montana several 
ears ago; in the Fine Arts building; a Sister-student prepares 
or activity in the department of Fine Arts. 

This page from top: in the physics lab; student donates blood 
as volunteer nurse welcomes donors to the Red Cross Blood 
Program; the department of Fine Arts combines practice with 
theory, here Sister Trinitas, department head, puts finishing 
touches on one of the hand-carved wood Stations of the Cross 
for the new chapel; the impact of science upon modern liv- 
ing is evident in the science courses offered at the College; 
student listens to music at one of several listening posts in 

e music section of the library which has growing stock of 

bums and tape recorded selections of popular and classical 
music; spacious lounge facilities in Emily Hall, women’s 
residence. 
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Preparation of the Lay ‘Teacher 
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these magazines. 

To all this must be added the fact that professional 
growth must always continue. Classes on Saturday, in 
the evening, and in the summer sessions offer to a 
teacher an opportunity for this growth in professional 
standing. Few, if any, of those who teach today can 
permit these courses to go unheeded. New methods 
and new approaches demand that teachers enroll in 
these courses so that their students in the lower grades 


The lay teacher must possess a personal, a profes- 
sional, and an academic competency. Her personal 
competency should embrace certain definite marked 
virtues. The professional aspect implies that she is in- 
terested in the organizations, societies, and fraternities 
that promote the vocation and profession of teaching. 
In the area of academic competency, the proper college 
courses and degrees supplemented by required read- 
ings in the subjects she teaches will be demanded even 
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fortification to her talents and efforts. To realize that 
she is moulding minds and shaping souls will spur her 
on to greater accomplishments in producing excellent 
citizens for the state and future saints for heaven. 


Duties of the Lay Teacher 


The first duty and the duty that should be uppermost 
in the mind of the teacher at all times is that she teach 
well and to such an extent that her students learn well. 
The second duty is that she so prepare herself and con- 
tinue that preparation that she will teach her students 
better in the future. To discharge these two duties is no 
small task. 

Implied in the first duty is the development of a 
pleasant wholesome personality. To acquire traits and 
characteristics liked by students and to eliminate those 
traits disliked by students is not an instantaneous proc- 
ess. Such a change in a person is gradual and often 
long in coming. However, it is quite necessary to de- 
velop a pleasant personality in order to improve the 
effectiveness of teaching. Students are more apt to 
learn under those teachers whose manners and meth- 
ods are pleasant to the students. Teachers should re- 
member the classic definition of a gentlemen given by 
Cardinal Newman, that a gentlemen is one who never 
inflicts pain. 

The first duty also implies that a teacher is well read. 
This reading involves not only knowledge of the sub- 
ject taught but also knowledge of the methods used to 
impart this knowledge to others. No teacher can ever 
know too much of either the subject she teaches nor of 
the methods and techniques of teaching it. 

To this end a teacher should have a few well se- 
lected books in her own private library, books on the 
subjects she teaches and books on how to teach these 
subjects. In addition to her personal books, a teacher 
should be very familiar with the references, encyclo- 
pedias, pamphlets, textbooks, and other materials 
available. Regular and frequent visits to the public 
library, to college and university libraries in the area, 
and to other storehouses of knowledge and information 
must be considered a part of her first duty to teach 
well. 

Private daily study is imperative for a teacher. She 
must count the day lost whenever a part of it has not 
been devoted to serious study. Such study will explain 
the ignorance and mistakes of the past and guard 
against similar mistakes and greater ignorance in the 
future. Such private daily study will make the compila- 
tion of the plan book meaningful and richer in its pres- 
entation before the class as page after page unfolds be- 
fore the little eager minds of tomorrow’s citizens. 

The preparation of a teacher to discharge her duty 
of teaching well cannot exclude a knowledge of the 
science of hagiography. To know about the lives of 
those who have gone before, to be inspired by their 
deeds, to try to emulate their accomplishments is to 
give to a teacher an ideal towards which she strives. 
All teachers should try to do their best to teach well. 
To hold an example before the students of one who 
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learned well fires the teacher with burning zeal to 
teach her students well. Perhaps some day in the fu- 
ture her students too will be studied by future teachers 
because they will have been taught well. Hagiography, 
then, is an all important science for the young Catholic 
lay teacher in the discharge of her duties. 


Directives for the Lay Teacher 


The following directives are by no means complete. 
They constitute some suggestions deemed worthy of 
thoughtful consideration for those who are going into 
the classrooms of Catholic elementary schools to take 
their places as lay teachers. Mindful of the fact that as 
a lay teacher they will be assisting the Bishop of the 
diocese, the superintendent of parochial schools, the 
pastor, the principal, and the other members of the 
faculty in the efficient management of the school, a lay 
teacher should profit from these directives. 


A scene from Jane Eyre presented by seniors of St. Gertrude 
High School, St. Clair Shores, Michigan, and directed 
by Sister Marie Cecile, S.S.]., of Nazareth, Michigan 


Each directive is filled with a wealth of implications. 
An analysis of each directive should unfold a truth 
which, if applied, will make teaching more fruitful and 
result in greater achievements in the area of the learn- 
ing processes. 


Personal Directives. 


1. Be alert to note the ever changing conditions of the 
home, the school, and society. 

2. Be respectful at all times, respectful to the student 
and to his parents. ; 

3. Be pleasant, cordial, neat, affable, approachable, 
discreet, prudent, tactful, enthusiastic. 

. Be mindful of the truth that insulting ridicule and 
searing sarcasm have no place in a classroom. 

. Be sufficiently considerate of a student to see his 
viewpoint. 

. Be of such a disposition that students may ap- 
proach you expecting a spirit of friendliness and 
helpfulness. 

. Be always mindful that God has an eternal destiny 
awaiting every student you teach. 

. Be always sufficiently considerate of the principal 
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10. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


and her dignity to realize that most disciplinary 
problems arising in the classroom should be solved 
in the classroom without recourse to the principal. 
Be obedient to authority, civil and ecclesiastical; 
those in authority have the right to expect that 
those who are subject to them will follow out their 
directives. 


. Be generous with praise and encouragement; stu- 


dents respond better to cordiality than to censure. 


. Be careful that you always recognize the worth 


and dignity of a student as one whose immortal 
soul was redeemed by Christ. 


. Be mindful when teaching of the advice of Canon 


Sheehan, “Kind words are cheap and God only 
knows what a splendid tonic is a kind word.” 

Be cautious of what you say about parents; always 
let the student know that you hold his parents in 
high esteem. 

Be alert to the truth that children and students can 
quickly detect whether you are interested in them. 
Be conscious that a teacher can have such an in- 
fluence upon a student that one can never tell 
where this influence ends. 

Be possessed of the knowledge that children thrive 
in a happy atmosphere. 

Be mindful of the basic truth that almost every per- 
son, especially the young, is sensitive to the at- 
titude of other people toward him. 


. Be willing to realize that a wide variety of interests, 


hobbies, projects, and reading enlarge the scope of 
a teacher's viewpoint. 


. Be humble enough to follow the advice and sug- 


gestions of older and more experienced people. 


Professional Directives. 
1. 


Be a subscriber to and a reader of a few well se- 
lected professional periodicals suited to your par- 
ticular needs. 


. Be a member of the organizations devoted to the 


advancement of teaching and take part in their 
activities. 


. Be familiar with and lend your support to work- 


shops, projects, and conventions designed to pro- 
mote better teaching. 


. Be careful to avoid disputatious arguments with 


students. 


. Be mindful of the truth that efficient teachers who 


keep their students engaged in their studies have 
very few disciplinary problems. 


. Be human enough to follow Quintilian’s advice 


that there are some things a teacher does not know. 


. Be certain that before you state that a child will 


not study, you try to discover the possible reasons 
why he will not study. 


. Be constantly conscious of the fact that every 


student differs from all other students in ability, 
aptitude, and temperament. 


. Be aware that the more you know about every 


factor and facet of a student’s life helps you as a 
teacher toward a better understanding of that 


10. 


11. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


. Be certain to practice the implications of the truth 


20. Be a member of a Teachers’ Club so that you wil 


student and his problems and limitations. 
Be always alive to the pedagogical truth that jf 
the teacher expects her students to study and ty 
learn, she must learn to study her student. 

Be certain to realize that an intelligent teache 
knows that all behavior both good and bad is a 
effect of some cause and that an intelligent teache 
seeks to discover that cause. Once discovered 
the teacher endeavors to enhance or to eliminat 
the cause before she attempts to enlarge or t 
alleviate the effect. 


that all children need security, acceptance, and 
opportunity. 

Be ethically sound so as never to discuss a child « 
his problems with one who has no authority ove 
that child nor a right to engage in such discussion 
Be confident in the fact that a good teacher is one 
who adds to his native ability and personality, the 
growth and skill that comes from a professional 
preparation to teach well. 

Be mindful that a teacher as well as a student 
begets self-control through a disciplined will aided 
by correct attitudes and virtuous habits. 

Be judicious to utilize all teaching aids available 
to teachers. 

Be always wise to the fact that nothing is too smal 
nor trivial when it concerns the vocation of teach. 
ing. 

Be sure to ascertain the difficulties a student en- 
counters in acquiring knowledge and in his efforts 
to study. 

Be often reminded that teaching is a process by 
which we draw from within rather imposing from 
without. 


profit from an interchange and exchange of view- 
points. 


. Be always ready to understand the problems o 


students so that your time will not be spent o 
problem students. 


Academic Directives. 


3. 


bo 


Be mindful of the fact that the person best fitted 
in the school to know the student is the classroom 
teacher; get to know the student. 


. Be a good listener, even to things that seem to you 


to be trivial; they may not be trivial to a student 


. Be conscious of St. Augustine’s advice that no one 


is so studiously foolish as to send her son to school 
to discover what the teacher knows. 


. Be conscious. of the truth that while the student 


is in the classroom he should be always learning. 


. Be guided by the dictum that it is not what the 


teacher says that is important, it is what the student 
learns. 


. Be alert to the wisdom of the truth that attention 


to the student and not to the subject matter con 
stitutes the key to good teaching. 


. Be assiduously faithful to the preparation of yout 
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daily lesson plan with exactitude and interest. 

. Be sufficiently stimulating so that the student will 
think for himself. 

. Be careful to keep your own personal data file for 
each student noting his abilities, interests, hobbies, 
personality traits, and other outstanding features. 

. Be sufficiently interested in your classes to procure 
visual aids offered by industry, the government, 
and other agencies. 

. Be alert to the necessity and utility of asking stimu- 
lating questions. 

. Be certain that you have attractive displays, per- 
tinent mottoes and aspirations, and suitable dec- 
orations prepared for your classroom. 

. Be convinced that a system of rewards in class 
produces better efficiency among the students. 

. Be ready to evaluate a student’s needs and to pro- 
vide an activity that satisfies those needs. 

. Be ever on the alert to create within the classroom 
an atmosphere conducive to study and learning. 

. Be sufficiently well read on the nature, growth, 
and development of the age level of the children 
you teach. 


Reading for The Lay Teacher 


Much of what a person knows comes from reading. 
To read wisely and to read with a purpose demands 
that a careful selection be made of what is read. There 
is so much to read today that is so ephemeral that a 
teacher must select and sort, pick and choose her read- 
ing material with a clearly defined purpose in mind. 
Her reading should help her become a better teacher— 
better in her preparation, better in her outlook on 
children, and better in her acquisition of knowledge for 
herself. 


Making Religion Teaching Effective 
(Continued from page 845) 


tion in conversational form of the Catholic religion. 

The Faith of Millions. A complete exposition of the 
credentials, teachings and practices of the Catholic 
religion. 

The Faith of Our Fathers. A popular explanation of 
the Catholic religion. 

I Believe. A short and very simple exposition of the 
fundamentals of the Faith. 

The Question Box. The answers to questions most 
commonly asked by non-Catholics. A classic for 
years, recently revised. 

Externals of the Catholic Church. An explanation 
of the chief sacramentals of the Church. 

Truths Men Live By. Establishes the basic philo- 
sophical truths of the Catholic religion by appeal 
to philosophy, science, and history. 

Theology and Sanity. A presentation of the basic 
dogmas of Catholic theology. 


Now that the proposed results might be attained, 


one might rightly ask, “How can all this be attained?” 
Before suggesting a few approaches, there are a few 
warnings. 


Do not give book reviews to be written. 

Do not promise a test. 

Do not force anyone to read one book or a certain 
number of books. 

Do not make them finish reading a book before 
next class. 

Do not include a book on your list unless they 
have access to it through the branch library, the 
school library, or the parish library. 


Are Methods Vital? 


You yourself must be enthusiastic about a book; 
start telling the story; never complete it that night. 
Give the book to a group of students to prepare a 
panel for the next class. Then be prepared to chal- 
lenge them with questions and problems. These should 
lead to heated discussions, to pros and cons, to the 
pointing out of relationships, to the application to - 
doctrines understood, not understood, misunderstood, 
on the teachings of the Church on matters of the day. 
The students must be given a chance to work in small 
groups, to lead class discussions, to participate in 
different types of discussion. The teacher suggests and 
motivates questions, judgments, and points out the 
flaws in student thinking. 

Encourage students to select their own books, or to 
volunteer to assume responsibility for varying assign- 
ments. They will, if you have chosen your books ac- 
cording to the maturity of the students and if you have 
been challenging in presenting your review. Should 
students lag in offering to participate, you could call 
on certain ones. Most often they will be anxious to 
cooperate. They might be timid and thus will ap- 
preciate the personal touch of your asking them to 
review the book. 


Other Approaches 


The reading of a book, of an essay, or a brief story 
about converts offers many approaches to teaching, 
such as the use of oral reports, problems to be solved, 
panel discussions, debates, and the application of previ- 
ous knowledge to related experience. Any alert teacher 
who incorporates these methods into the teaching of 
religion will be paid dividends in the results obtained, 
and students will be anxious to come to class because 
of the vitalization of the teaching-learning process. 

Nor need the teacher use the convert books alone. 
Novels, short stories, essays, other biographies and 
autobiographies, the newer lives of saints, pamphlets, 
Catholic periodicals, all lend themselves to the en- 
richment of the religion class. An organized approach 
in teaching incorporating any of these series of read- 
ings will increase the number of apostolic Catholics 
among our youth attending the public high schools. 





By SISTER MARY JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


Teresa Hiccinson was a lay Catholic grammar school 
teacher. Among the countless spiritual wonders God 
granted her, this fact is often lost sight of. Yet it is true 
that such privileges as the stigmata and the mystical 
marriage were received by a lay teacher remarkable 
among her fellow teachers only by the gentleness of 
her manner and the simplicity and purity of her life. 

She began her teaching career in her early twenties 
after being educated by the Sisters of Mercy at Not- 
tingham, England. Because of her delicate health, her 
family did not want her to teach. There was much sac- 
rifice and no little heroism in the life of the hard- 
worked and poorly-paid Catholic teachers of those 
days. However her father’s business failure at this time 
influenced them to allow her to accept a position 
offered by Father Edward Powell in Bootle, near 
Liverpool. She had not yet received her teaching cer- 
tificate, and was advised by Sister Mary Philip, of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, who conducted a training 
school for teachers at Mount Pleasant, that it would 
take her a year to prepare for the examinations. Father 
Powell, eager for her services at his school, urged her 
to try immediately. She did so, and passed successfully 
without extra study. 


Consulted about Her Vocation 


To make sure that her vocation was to be a lay 
teacher and not a nun, she consulted Father Ignatius 
Smith, a venerable Passionist who had been fond of her 
in childhood. He encouraged her to go on with the 
teaching, saying that “Almighty God was calling her 
to teach little children how to love Him.” From Bootle 
she went as mistress to the village school of Orrell 
and later to St. Mary’s, in Wigan. Here she remained 
for three years. 

One of the teachers who met her there for the 
first time describes her as about five feet two inches 
in height but very slender. Her dark hair and eyes, 
lively expression, wit in conversation, made her attrac- 


Sister Mary Julian teaches English at Mount 
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of College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., and has 
an M.A. from the University of St. Bona- 
venture, Olean, N.Y. She has pursued gradu- 
ate studies toward a Ph.D. at the University 
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tive. Her movements were quick and sprightly; she 
seemed always on the alert and entered heart and soul 
into everything she took in hand. She was never cross- 
looking or out of humor, and her pupils idolized her. 
She seemed to live in the presence of God and always 
introduced some religious topic without boring anyone 
with an overdose of piety or seeming to preach. 

The little staff at St. Mary’s school were on very 
happy and intimate terms. Such peculiarities as 
Teresa's practically living on the Blessed Sacrament 
for food were accepted without comment. The teacher 
with whom she shared a room, Susan Ryland, was her 
closest friend. When they said the rosary together one 
night Teresa suddenly stopped, wrapped up in the 
contemplation of God. After waiting a while for her, 
Susan went on alone, taking both sides. Teresa rejoined 
her as she announced the fourth mystery. She touched 
her gently, saying, “It is only the second.” 

“For you it is the second,” Susan replied with some 
asperity. “For me it is the fourth. I don’t want to be 
here all night!” 


New Mission, Primitive Conditions 


This friend was later to enter the convent. Teresa 
spent some time after leaving St. Mary’s with her 
family, but soon a call came to a new mission in Sab- 
den, a small village near Clitheroe. The Jesuit Fathers 
had difficulty in staffing the school because of the 
primitive conditions of the little place, which had a 
reputation for being rough and godless. There was no 
lodging for the teacher but an inadequate one with a 
non-Catholic family, and the salary was small. 

Again her parents violently opposed her going. Her 
father went so far as to refuse his blessing on her 
undertaking, but, convinced that God’s children 
needed her, Teresa went. A month later her father died 
suddenly. Stricken with grief but determined to com- 
plete the work at hand, Teresa remained at her post. 

The situation became almost unbearable when her 
non-Catholic landlady accused her of stealing a hun- 
dred pounds. Although the money was later found in 
the precise place the woman herself had put it for 
safe-keeping, the unpleasantness for a girl of Teresa’s 
breeding and sensitive conscience was not easily for- 
gotten. 

One relief she had in Sabden was to visit a more 
congenial household in nearby Clitheroe where she 
went to attend Mass often, since the mission had it 
only .once a month. She was well-loved there, and a 
room was kept for her to come whenever she chose. A 
child of the family remembered long afterward how 
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sweet and “homey” Teresa was, how fond the young 
ones were of her stories and songs, and of how she 
used to amuse the baby by making her Child of Mary 
medal whistle! 


Influences Mill Girls i 


She made friends with the mill girls in Clitheroe, 
persuading many of them to practice daily Commun- 
ion, no light undertaking, for it called for starting 
work at the factory at six and devoting the half hour 
allowed for breakfast at eight to hearing Mass, leav- 
ing hardly a moment for food before resuming work. 

At length her health broke down and she had to 
return home. Her mother at that time was living at 
Neston in Cheshire with her other daughters who had 
charge of the village school. They welcomed Teresa 
with joy, but when she was strong enough, she tried 
again to obtain a school position elsewhere. Two 
reasons impelled her to this: she could not go to 
Communion regularly at home, and she felt she could 
be contributing more to her family’s welfare. 

Father Powell offered her a place in his own school 
for the following autumn. In her letter accepting this 
offer she gives the key to her successful teaching. She 
wrote: “I feel sure that you know how unable I am to 
do anything and that is really the secret of my apparent 
success; for as a helpless child looks to its mother for 
all it wants, so I . . . look to God and my good 
heavenly Mother, and depend on them for all... . 
He is infinite Wisdom and can and will open the hearts 
and ears of His little ones.” 


Errands of Mercy 


At Bottle Teresa did far more than teach. From the 
tiny back room above a shop kept by a convert, Mrs. 
Nicholson, a room Teresa loved because it looked out 
upon the church, she went forth on many an errand of 
mercy, both corporal and spiritual. She once wrote to 
Father Powell during his absence from the parish: “I 
have been through all the houses in Mordan Street, 
and twenty-seven of the people have promised to come 
to confession. Many of those have been today, and 
nearly all are entering or re-entering the Holy Family 
Confraternity . . . Our dear little ones are coming more 
regularly to school and are trying to be good children.” 

During the eight years Teresa taught in Bootle, she 
suffered much from the assaults of the devil. After 
Mrs. Nicholson’s death she went to share the lodgings 
of some of the other teachers on Ariel Street, where the 
diabolical attacks increased in violence. It speaks much 
for the value they placed on her friendship and the 
reverence they had for her holiness that none of them 
moved or asked her to move. Yet what terror they often 
experienced from the fearful smells of sulphur and 
sounds of thunder that filled the house—the unearthly 
screams and laughter that pursued her even to the 
schoolroom. Even the landlady did no more than con- 
sult Father Powell on what to do. 

In spite of it all, Teresa went on her way serenely, 
teaching her class and taking care of the poor. All her 
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free time was spent in prayer or visiting the sick. A 
neighbor commented on this constancy, noting that 
Miss Higginson passed his house regularly at the 
dinner hour, carrying food to some invalid in the 
village. 

Miss Catterall, one of the teachers at her school, met 
her coming home from seeing a poor mother who was 
very ill with quinsy. “I felt quite heart-broken to see 
her weak, haggard, and with evidence of a bad throat,” 
she told later, “I discovered she had asked to have the 
malady herself instead of the woman, who was better 
the next day. I believe she often did similar things.” 

During the summer holidays, Teresa’s mother died. 
She was with her at the end when she received all the 
rites of the Church. Shortly afterward, Father Powell 
was transferred and she went to Newchurch, where 
several of her friends were teaching. Although they 
rejoiced to have her with them, she soon went again to 
Clitheroe where she could be nearer to the church and 
get to Mass and Communion daily. 


Next Twelve Years 


From here she went to St. Catherine’s in Edinburgh, 
a large convent of the Sisters of Mercy. This was to 
be her happy home for the next twelve years. She 
taught for the Sisters in the schools, gave instructions, 
visited the poor, waited on guests, helped in the house. 
Her joy in living close to the Blessed Sacrament was 
intense. The Sisters were as glad to have her as she was 
to be with them. The superior of the convent wrote to 
the priest who sent her there: “I am delighted with her 
and so are the community. . . . She lives with us 
almost as one of ourselves. . . . Her judgment seems 
so sound and her ideas and views so large—and she is 
very free from all those narrownesses and cranky views 
which some pious people have. I think that is one great 
difference between ‘pious people’ and the saints!” 

Now and again Teresa left Scotland to visit family 
and friends. She left Scotland for good to nurse one of 
her sisters through a serious illness and then to take 
care of a friend’s family, the Garnetts in Liverpool. In 


Exploring the wonders of the microscopic world in the 
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them the happiest time in their lives, calling her-their 
“Little Mother” and becoming deeply attached to her. 














At an Obscure Cottage School 


1 During the Jubilee years she visited Rome with one 
} of her Edinburgh friends, a Mrs. Fleck. The following 
} year she accompanied her invalid sister to Bruges, 
enjoying the beauties of that Catholic city and happy 
to be of service to her family. Yet her heart was even 
happier to be recalled to teaching a short time after 
| this. The call was to an obscure cottage school on the 
estate of Lord Clifford at a lonely spot in Devon, far 
from all she knew, far even from the church. This last 
factor might well have deterred Teresa from accepting 
the position had she not known that if she did not offer, 
a non-Catholic probably would, and the children, 
thirty in all, would receive no religious instruction. 

She arrived at Chudleigh, the nearest railroad station 
to the estate, in the pouring rain of an English De- 
cember. The rooms in the school which she was to 
occupy were in poor repair: the place was infested 
with rats. She was a mile from the church, which was 
attached to Lord Clifford’s house, and the only way to 
it was up a hilly road or over swampy fields. This was 
the trial of trials for Teresa, but she wrote, “What 
could be really a cross for me except something that 
would keep me from Him?” 

As usual in country places there was considerable 
curiosity about the new teacher. One Catholic re- 
membered her first sight of Teresa and the feeling, 
half of consternation, half of admiration, caused by her 
appearance. It was Sunday morning when on her way 
to Mass she overtook a little woman, dressed in black, 
frail and simple in appearance, toiling up the steep 
hill to the church. She could not help wondering how 
such a one would be able to deal with her own big 
unruly children. 

The beginning was very difficult. But Teresa wrote: 
“I must be about our Father’s business, whatever He 
has to do for me here.” The children she could man- 
age; they came to love her and her quiet ways and rare 
devotion to them. But her health could not stand 
against the cold house and continual dampness. Her 
anguish at her inability to get to Mass and Communion 
was the great penance of her life there. 

The house was improved by summer. By then she 
had come to love deeply the children whom she re- 
ferred to in letters as her “dear chicks.” The girls she 
often kept after school to give them lessons in cooking. 
In wet weather, she was always careful to have some- 
thing dry for each child to put on, and would make 
them cocoa and provide meals for the poorer ones. 
When she came back from her holidays she always 
brought each of them a present. 

For the rest she kept very much to herself and went 
to the neighbors’ houses only when they were ill or 
needed help. She was always busy, and did a great 
deal of needle work, making vestments or clothes for 
























































































































































































































spite of their troubles, they considered her stay with 


the children. Her chief companion was a little dog 
called Rough who joined her early in her stay there to 
keep away the rats. 


Stricken 


Then one year, as usual, she arranged to spend the 
Christmas holidays with her sisters at Neston, leaving 
on the morning of December 14. Everything was 
ready for the journey. Her box was packed; she had 
given Rough his breakfast and was waiting for the 
cab to take her to the station when she was seized 
with a sudden stroke. When the cab came she was 
found lying on the floor, the little dog trying patheti- 
cally to rouse her. She was fully conscious but quite 
helpless. A nurse was engaged after a week of in- 
adequate care from the well-meaning neighbor women. 

It was close to Christmas in Newton Abbot hospital, 
and Miss Casey was young. The parties of the holiday 
invited her so that she felt no desire to answer this 
call to attend an unknown patient in a lonely village 
deep in the country. She was about to refuse the case 
when her mother persuaded her that it was her duty 
to accept it. To her everlasting joy she did so. 

On the way to Chudleigh she could not crush her 
disappointment, but on reaching the cottage, her 
better feelings triumphed. She went in with a bright 
smile to greet Teresa. 

At first the patient seemed to make rapid progress. 
But early in January she received the last Sacraments. 
Again there was considerable improvement, even to 
the point that she might travel home to her sisters. 
On January 16, however, her heart weakened, and on 
February 15 she was dead. 

A few days earlier she had said goodnight to her 
nurse with special affection, thanking her for all her 
devoted care. 


Her Last Words 


“Do not fear, dear child,” she said, “but put your 
hand with loving confidence into your Father’s Hand 
and He will guide you safely through every path, 
and where the road is rough and stony, He will carry 
you in His arms.” 

These were her last words. About midnight Miss 
Casey found her unconscious and completely par- 
alyzed. She did not regain consciousness before her 
death. 

It was as if, after nearly sixty years of devotedness, 
she had reached that peak of holiness spoken of by 
Christ: she, the teacher of little children, had her- 
self become as a little child and was at last ready to 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

That was in 1905, and this is 1961. Yet there is a 
similarity of circumstance in the situation of the Ameri- 
can lay Catholic teacher and that of Teresa Higginson. 
The young man or woman of today who devotes life 
to this difficult apostolate may with profit turn to the 
little English woman who loved God and His children 
with such a tender heart. 
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By SISTER MAUREEN O'KEEFE, S.S.N.D. 


How the Supervisor Improves Instruction 


IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION, the key function of the 
supervisor, is a cooperative venture by which he pro- 
motes the integration of materials, methods, and human 
resources toward the fulfillment of the goal of Christian 
education, the full self-realization of each pupil. This 
implies expert assistance to teachers and administra- 
tors in providing effective instruction for children and 
can be initiated by the supervisor through many chan- 
nels of approach; namely, visiting and counseling class- 
room teachers, curriculum planning, textbook adop- 
tion, outlining and revising courses of study, in-service 
education, cooperative planning with classroom teach- 
ers, administrators, and parents, and the establishing 
of vital home and school relations. But the secret of 
effectiveness in all these activities lies in the super- 
visor’s ability to establish precedents of working re- 
lations which touch the hearts of teachers so they will 
give themselves completely to any project organized 
by the supervisor. 


Dynamic Social Interaction 


This discussion will be confined to the public re- 
lations involved in the improvement of instruction as 
it is accomplished by direct personal contact between 
the supervisor and teachers through classroom visita- 
tion and subsequent conferences. The choice of this 
foundational aspect of improvement of instruction is 
made with design. This phase of instructional improve- 
ment may not, at first observation, be ranked in im- 
portance at the top of the list, because it is usually 
identified only with the cold technicalities of observ- 
ing teaching procedures followed by an inspectional 
evaluation. But closer examination will prove that a 
more profitable relationship between supervisor and 
classroom teacher, developed by person-to-person con- 
tact, will harbor the kernel of effective attitudes and 
stimulate the accomplishment of all other activities in 
the instructional improvement program. This concept 
of dynamic social interaction between supervisor and 
teacher is so basic that without it the structure of 
instructional improvement collapses. 

In accordance with the mandates of true democratic 
education, the chief obligation of a supervisor lies in 
the development of power, responsibility, and leader- 
ship in himself and others. The increasing of powers 
of professional leadership in himself is of prime con- 
cern to the supervisor because efficient leadership is 
a guarantee of improved instruction in the classroom. 
Inter-personal relations assume such tremendous edu- 
cational proportions, that without well lubricated 
rapport between supervisor and teachers, explanations, 
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demonstrations of teaching techniques, or professional 
advice are fruitless because the results of supervisory 
direction will never rise above the quality of personal 
interaction. This means, then, that regardless of formal 
training or experience, the supervisor's gauge of suc- 
cess lies, primarily, in his ability to establish relation- 
ships with teachers which are warm and pulsing with 
genuine love for people. This requires that the super- 
visor be fired with enthusiasm for loving, understand- 
ing, and working with people. It is the leaven by which 
the supervisor will be able to make instructional con- 
ditions productive of satisfaction for the teacher and” 
of benefit to the pupils. 

When an individual assumes supervisory responsi- 
bilities, he is not automatically infused with the vision, 
courage, enthusiasm, and knowledge requisite for effi- 
cient implementation of the instructional program for 
which he is responsible. If the supervisor is not blessed 
naturally with these prerogatives, he must cultivate 
them in order that his congenial, human approach to 
teachers will inspire them to open-minded acceptance 
of suggestions, graceful reception of commendation, 
and honest discussion of problems and triumphs. When 
the supervisor manifests his genuine consideration for 
others and proves by this attitude that he values people 
individually, he has established a climate which makes 
for better interpersonal contacts. 


Personality Qualifications 


The following are some of the personality qualifica- 
tions necessary for the supervisor in leading teachers 
to a greater participation in improvement of instruc- 
tion: sincerity, gratitude, humility, understanding, 
patience, loyalty, fairness, generous spirit of service 
to others, objectivity in dealing with externals, and 
deep personal interest in each teacher. Besides the 
personal virtues which constitute the basis of super- 
visory excellence, a good supervisor must also be a 


Sister Maureen is studying for her doctorate 
in education at Loyola University, Chicago. 
She has had experience as teacher and 
principal in elementary schools, teacher of 
English in high school, instructor in educa- 
tion at the College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and community supervisor 
of elementary education. A graduate of 
Viterbo College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, she 
has an M.Ed. from the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


























good teacher, for it is his responsibility to assist teach- 
ers in discovering more effective ways of doing their 
jobs. He must have a thorough understanding of the 
psychology of learning and of the learner. He will be 
motivated by wide educational perspective and zealous 
enthusiasm for professional growth. Likewise, he will 
be an educational reservoir of instructional techniques, 
ideas, and procedures which he will generously share 
with the teachers with whom he works. 

This array of personality and professional traits 
vitalized and substantiated by a correct philosophy of 
life and the fortitude of Christian love equips the 
supervisor with an indispensable instrument in the 
improvement of instruction. 


Co-Worker with Teacher 


The betterment of instruction is a program in which 
the teacher functions and the supervisor participates. 
At the outset it is essential that the supervisor have 
an accurate sense of placement on this gamut of 
values. The supervisor is not superior to the teacher. 
Rather, the supervisor and classroom teacher are co- 
workers who share their triumphs and dreams, as well 
as their problems and frustrations. They cooperate to 
strengthen instruction and enrich learning for the 
pupils they teach. Supervisor and teacher have a uni- 
fying objective—the development of children for whom 
they are mutually responsible. In visiting classrooms, 
the supervisor studies pupils in their immediate en- 
vironment and observes the attitude, knowledge, in- 
sight, and skills of the teacher. On the other hand, 
the teacher comes to know the supervisor as a person 
and professional leader who inspires confidence. This 
leads to the sharing of experiences and common pur- 
poses which gives impetus and life-blood to the super- 
visory task, and challenges the teacher to self-activated 
growth which results in the formation of mature 
powers of professional leadership. 

In attempting to improve the teacher’s methods or 
procedures by means of classroom visitations and con- 
ferences, the supervisor should take the teacher where 
he is. His beliefs and actions are inseparable; his 
thoughts and judgments, deserving of respect; and he 
can be approached successfully only on his current 
plane of development. If, before he enters the class- 
room, the supervisor studies the teacher’s personality 
problems and assets, his training and interests, and 
formulates a specific objective for his visit, he will 
usually be rewarded with a cooperative response on 
the part of the teacher. 


Facilitates Change 


While it is true that the supervisor can only facilitate 
change, not create it, he must have an all-absorbing 
optimism about the capacity of human beings to de- 
velop and change for the better. He must constantly 
encourage the teacher to develop and use the powers 
he already possesses. He should avail himself of the 
counseling channels through which he may reach the 
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teacher in guiding him to a more powerful self-de 
velopment which will effect more fruitful instruction, 

The notion that supervisory visitations and confer 
ences are scrutinizing searches for trouble or error i 
as fallacious as it is ridiculous. The supervisor visit; 
classrooms in an effort to learn the educational prae- 
tices of the teacher and to discover his needs, to ob- 
serve and commend excellent teaching procedures or 
devices, to stimulate and inform the teacher, to de-: 
velop confidence and enthusiasm in him. In the con- 
ference, the supervisor, with the cooperation of the 
teacher, is intent on learning to know each teacher 
better as a person and professional colleague. He 
utilizes the conference to give recognition and praise, 
to exchange ideas and to secure help, to lead the” 
teacher to appreciate and accept responsibility, to help 
him make long-range plans for professional growth, to 
clarify doubts, and to offer suggestions for remediation 
if and when necessary. 


















































Commend Individual Merit 


In accomplishing this wide range of duties, the 
supervisor finds his schedule dotted with dozens of 
individual items which need his careful personal at- 
tention. Due to a basic human need, the teacher must 
feel a sense of satisfaction in his work, so it is manda- 
tory that the supervisor recognize, appreciate, and 
commend individual merit. He must always be sympa- 
thetic with mistakes, offering help which will be reason- 
able insurance against repetition. 

The teacher who is ever eager to try new angles of 
action research in the classroom will turn to the super- 
visor for approval of his latest experiment or to re- 
count the results of the units of work just completed. 
The supervisor’s sincere interest will stimulate him to 
greater effort and diligence. There will be discussions 
of the pro’s and con’s of technical teaching problems 
between the supervisor and the teacher which will _ 
enable the latter to form an accurate decision and 
provide a maximum learning opportunity for the 
pupils. The supervisor will need to study the under! 
lying causes of the difficulties of the weak teacher 
and assist him to outline plans for improvement. The 
supervisor will constantly be advisor, professiona 
guide, colleague, and friend to the new or beginning 
teacher. Occasionally, the supervisor may have to be 
an emotional safety valve for a teacher who is dis# 
turbed about some event or circumstance and seeks 
release for this pressure in the supervisor to whom 
he can talk as to a friend. : 

By placing primary emphasis on the worth and 
dignity of the human personality, the personal inter- 
action of supervisor and teacher coordinates and unifies 
the educational forces, and discovers and develops 
leadership in our school system. It is this dynamo of 
social contact in supervision which will reduce ap- 
preciably the difficulties of teachers in fulfilling their) 
obligations and opens the road to joyous and efficient’ 
performance of the task of forming “the true and 
perfect Christian” in all our pupils! 4 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona 


Here is the most teachable typewriter ever made... 
the new Compact 200 by Smith-Corona. It is compact 
in appearance and in fact...and sensibly priced at 
about what you’d expect to pay for a manual. 

The Compact is a full-featured electric office type- 
writer, yet it takes up no more space than a manual. 
Here in one compact package you get a teaching tool 
with a full-sized electric keyboard... full-sized car- 
riage with automatic return... automatic repeats. 
There are no dual-purpose keys or hidden controls to 
confuse the student. No gadgets or unnecessary 





extras. And no discipline hazards. The Compact 200 
mee To] U rT a(-s-t- aes 

Of course, it’s important today to teach electric 
typing, because modern business calls for typists 
familiar with electric machines. And in school or out, 
there is no electric typewriter more economical, more 
efficient than the new Smith-Corona Compact 200. 

To see it at. work in your classroom, call your | 
Smith-Corona representative. And ask about the com- 
plete portfolio of teaching aids available. 
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Please forget 
what | 
anyone has 
told you 
before 

about 
student 
microscopes! 


New 
from Elgeet— 
a student 
microscope 
for under $75 


Precision... AND features never before 
made available in a microscope under 
$100... The new Model SS series incor- 
porates focusing by stage movement, 
easily accessible coarse and fine adjust- 
ment controls, mirror or illuminator 
models...and all features outlined on 
this page. Sounds unbelievable? Order 
a sample today—compare! 





There are ELGEET-OLYMPUS MICROSCOPES in a 
range from this new SS series up to the 
famed Elgeet ‘New Slant” models priced to 
approx. $175.00. Write for literature ES-660. 
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EYEPIECE—hard-coated 10x 


Huygenian; may be locked in if desired. 


STAGE—Focusing by stage movement 
—eyepiece never moves— 
Extra-large (90x120mm). Stainless 
steel clips. 
OBJECTIVES—Hard-coated, parfocal 
and achromatic. 

SS-2—10X and 40X; SS-3—4X, 

10X and 40X. 

STAND—Full-size, balanced, 
Permitting a 90° arm movement. 
FOCUS CONTROLS—Large, easily 
maneuverable COARSE and FINE 
adjustment knobs. 


Elgeet SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 838 Smith Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
8 





ILLUMINATION CONTROL—Revolving 
aperture disc with positive click stops. 
LIGHT SOURCE—Plano-concave mirror. 
15w. LSK illuminator available. 


CONDENSER—Built-in N.A. 0.65. 


FINISH—Durable, handsome, pearl gray, 
baked enamel with chrome-plated parts. 
CARRY CASE—Fitted hardwood case 
with lock and key. 
PRICES—SS-2—$69.95; lot of 5—$62.95 
SS-2 (with illuminator)—$76.45; 

lot of 5—$68.80 

SS-3—$79.50; lot of 5—$71.55 

SS-3 (with illuminator) $86.00; 

lot of 5—$77.40. 
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A ROOT for 
Reading Readiness 


By Sister Marie Peter, O.P. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION is built on 
Catholic philosophy and Catholic 
teachers need to be steeped in 
Thomism, not only to develop in 
themselves and in their students a 
true philosophy to help them in 
arriving at their ultimate destiny 
but also to assist them in choosing 
the best methods and procedures to 
arrive at truth. Can a reading readi- 
ness program that constitutes one 
of the basic skills of learning be 
justified in the light of the Thomis- 
tic theory of acquiring knowledge? 

Educators are gaining greater 
awareness of the complexity of the 
reading process, the judgment, the 
imagination, the abstraction, and 
interpretative ability it requires.’ 
The adjustment from home to 
school is not always easy. The child 
is in great need of security in his 
beginning attempts; thus the period 
for developing readiness for reading 
should be filled with opportunities 
for him to use those skills he al- 
ready possesses to some extent— 
talking sensibly about familiar ob- 
jects and every day play situations. 


With none of the weird. little 
symbols we call words to worry 
about, the child develops abili- 
ties necessary for reading such as 
visual discrimination . . . auditory 
discrimination language 


Sister Marie Peter is a junior high school 
teacher in Blessed Sacrament School, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. She has been a junior high 
school teacher for twenty years, and director 
of glee clubs and choirs—boys and mixed. 
Her present school was used as a laboratory 
in teaching choral under the direction of Dr. 
Irwin Cooper with whom Sister is working at 
the Florida State University in connection 
with Cambiata technique in the changing 
voice. Sister received her B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from Barry College, Miami, Fla. 
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skills . . . and thinking skills.” 


In De Modo Studendi, a letter 
written by the Angelic Doctor to 
an inquiring student, St. Thomas 
gives us counsel: 


“Do not plunge immediately in- 
to the sea of ener but go 
by way of the small streams 
that lead thereto.” This is in 
conformity with his advice to 
the teacher as we saw in De 
Magistro when he stressed the 
fact that cognition proceeds 
from the known to the un- 
known, from the known in a 
confused way to the known in 
a clear way, from the poten- 
tially known to the actuall 
known. His figure of inca 
here is worthy of note, for 
when talking to the teacher he 
stresses appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the student as an aid to 
instruction.® 


From Letters to Words 


In the reading readiness method 
of presenting the alphabet letter-by- 
letter and then of proceeding to 
the words, one is progressing by 
means of symbols from small known 
units to larger ones. Teaching the 
alphabet letters and words with 
meaningful, familiar concept, ap- 
pealing to the child’s imagination 
and memory, the instructor pro- 
ceeds from the alphabet to words, 
phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. 

Visual discrimination. is attained 
by seeing likenesses and differences 
in pictured objects; by noticing 
changes in sizes, shapes, use, color, 


1 Sister M. Peter, R.S.M., “We Need 
the Reading Laboratory,” Catholic School 
Journal, LV (June, 1955), 180. 

* John A. O’Brien, “Some Psychological 
Principles of Reading,” Catholic School 
Journal, LII (November, 1952), 281. 

* Rev. John F. Monroe, O.P., Modern 
Medievalism Being a Translation and 
Analysis of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Contribu- 
tion to Modern Education. (Doctoral 
Thai : University of Santo Tomas, 1940), 
p. f 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of THREE VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(662% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. Georce Ravuscu, Dept. CE-6 
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Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
(Continued from preceding page ) 


and structure of a variety of ob- 
jects; by determining the difference 
in letters and realizing what they 
symbolize. Each time the child has 
successfully achieved remembering 
letters or words, has formed an idea 
by means of symbols, and has 
judged them to be correct he is 
reasoning intelligently. 

The auditory discrimination and 
kinaesthetic sense are closely en- 


twined in the process. The child 
listens to the sounds, conceives the 
relationship with the letters, spells 
the words he hears as well as listens 
for initial sounds or final sounds, 
for rhyming words, for small words 
heard at the beginning of longer 
words.* 


Uses Kinaesthetic Sense 


By tracing the letter symbols in 
the air, on a picture, or on the black- 
board, the kinaesthetic sense is also 
brought into play and helps to im- 
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Recreation Program 






Mee is the ideal 
shuffleboard for limited space 
and budgets. Packed into 9 feet 
of space is everything a recre- 
ation director could want. 
American’s Bank Shot Model 
permits a rugged, cushion-type 
game and it keeps a maximum 
number of people happy. 


This model creates keen com- 
petition, rapid turnover and 
stimulates spectator interest. 


Write for free color catalogue. 
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AMERICAN 
BANK SHOT 
SHUFFLEBOARD 


* 


This beautiful shuffleboard 
was the hit of the National 
Catholic Educators As- 
sociation Convention. 


We want to thank all of 
our new friends for the 
wonderful enthusiasm dis- 
played. 


AmericAN SHUFFLEBOARD CO. 
210 Paterson Plank Road, Union City, New Jersey 








press the concept of the letter upon 
the child’s mind. In hearing the 
letter and saying it while tracing 
it, the sense knowledge becomes 
more acute and will aid the in- 
tellect in abstracting the idea and 
in judging the correctness or in- 
accuracy of it. 

“Since the meaning of words de- 
pends upon the concepts which 
they arouse, it is incumbent upon 
the teacher to employ rich and 
varied resources to widen, deepen, 
and clarify the experiences essential 
to development of the mental con- 
text.”® By oral language experiences 
the child not only gains a certain 
facility in that art but increases his 
experiences by sharing them and 
enlarges his concepts and vocabu- 
lary which is needed to abstract 
meaning from the printed symbols. 

Memorizing holds an important 
place in the learning process. The 
things a child must remember 
ought first to be experienced then 
he can memorize what he under- 
stands. In the daily drills and re- 
call games impression, retention, re- 
call, and recognition give perma- 
nence to the learning. 


Awakening Enthusiasm 

Good teaching is not just assisting 
in the aquisition of a satisfactory 
amount of knowledge and skill but 
the awakening of enthusiasm and 
the development of a desire for 
learning.® After the complex skills 
are achieved and the child is ready 
to read ideas that are somewhat 
removed from his own experiences, 
his mental images are increased and 
he grows in _ understanding. 
Through emphasis on the meaning 
of the thought of the story, the child 
develops the habit of thinking 
while reading and responds to ideas 
rather than merely to the recog- 
nition of word forms. 

These several phases of a read- 
ing readiness program would be 
of no avail if we considered them 
the end in themselves. If the teacher 
successfully develops the important 


* Sister Rose Norine, O.P., “The De- 
troit Method—A Means to Reading,” 
National Catholic Educational Association 
Bulletin, ( August, 1952), 231. 

5 N. Edgar Vinacke, “Concepts and At- 
titudes inthe Perception of Words,” Edu- 
cation, LXXV (May, 1955), 574. 

® Robert J. Slavin, “Planning for Our 
Educational Needs,” National Catholic 
Education Association Bulletin, (August, 
1954), 62. 
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habits of correct reasoning and 
thinking in the smallest child, she 
has helped him over the bridge of 
techniques that will lead to many 
varied spans of knowledge by which 
the individual in seeking truth will 
ultimately reach the eternal shores 
to abide in contemplation of Truth 
Everlasting. 


SPEECH: Unique, Integral, 
and Indispensable 


By Frank E. X. Dance, Ph.D. 


UDGING BY THE NUMBER of speech 
classes offered in most Catholic 
secondary schools, speech as a cur- 
ricular subject does not seem to 
enjoy great popularity among ad- 
ministrators of Catholic high 
schools. 

When we find areas such as pub- 
lic address, oral interpretation, 
drama, radio, and television being 
taught, they are usually the duty of 
the already overburdened English 
teacher and are often sandwiched in 
somewhere between composition 
and the appreciation of literature. 

Why is this so? Many adminis- 
trators voice three objections to the 
inclusion of curricular courses in 
speech: (1) speech is a derivative 
field, the material covered in a 
speech course can just as ade- 
quately be taught in other courses 
by teachers trained in other disci- 
plines; (2) speech is an extracur- 
ricular activity; and (3) speech is 
a frill and can’t be fitted into the 
already crowded high school cur- 
riculum. 

It is my contention, in opposition 
to our imaginary critic, that high 
school speech education is: (1) 
unique; (2) integral; and (3) in- 
dispensable. 


Doctor Dance is professor of speech at St. 
Joseph's College, Rensselaer, Indiana. He 
has had nine years of college teaching, 
variously, at University of Chicago, University 
of Illinois, and Chicago Jr. College. He is 
a member of several professional associations 
and is secretary-treasurer of the Business and 
Professional Speaking Interest Group of 
Speech Association of America. A graduate 
of Fordham University, with M.A. and Ph.D 
in speech from Northwestern University; he 
has contributed to The Speech Teacher, To- 
day's Speech, and reviews for The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. 
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ondary 
afford the unique opportunity for 


Unique 


The contributions of speech edu- 


cation to secondary education are 
different from all other disciplinary 
contributions and have no like or 
equal—they are unique. To list a 
few of these contributions: 


1. No other discipline in the sec- 
school curriculum can 


Parents‘once removed’! 


the diagnosis and correction of 
speech difficulties, which if undis- 
covered and unaided can spell per- 
sonal and economic disappoint- 
ment for the student. 

2. Under no circumstances can 
the grammarian, literature teacher, 
or linguistics expert claim as his 
own province the living stage. 
Dramatics and oral interpretation 











Visit scho ol Here’s successful, novel idea gleaned from 


Minnesota Journal of Education 


And after all, why not a special 
day honoring grandparents. 
SpringValley, Minnesota, elemen- 
tary school has already celebrated 
its 4th annual Grandparents Day. 
Each has made great hit and who 
is prouder—the children or the 
grandparents—is hard to tell. 
First is the invitation. This is fun 
to write and/or illustrate. The 
children could express own indi- 
viduality in invitation. Have it 
delivered ,mailed or put into the 
hands of parents to follow through 
on. Be sure it has ‘“‘R.s.v.P.” 
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Program might best not exceed 
an hour. Avoid making guests feel 
elderly or representing some past 
era.Grandparents are modern too. 
Classroom tables could display 
crafts and social science projects; 
walls, be hung with arithmetic 
and spelling papers, poems, stor- 
ies. A sample class could be con- 
ducted with reading and reciting. 
It is important that every child 
with visiting grandparent shine 
in one way or another. Also, that 
children without grandparents 
not feel left out. 


Children introduce grandparents 
to teacher and seat them. Coffee 
and soft drinks passed by chil- 
dren could add to a happy time. 


The lively flavor 
of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
always tastes so good. And, it 
satisfies for a bit of sweet yet 

is never rich or filling. 
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Teacher to Teacher—In Brief 


(Continued from preceding page ) 


are unique contributions of the field 
of speech. 

3. Debate has, at times, been 
claimed by other disciplines. Cer- 
tainly it is true that history, phi- 
losophy, psychology, and many 
other areas all contribute to 
the molding of a good debater. But 
the welding together of all the 
physical and mental attributes that 
go to make up a successful debater 
or discussant is a unique function 
of speech as an academic field. 

4. Clinical phoneticians are 
trained in speech departments. The 
teacher who is trained to help the 
student distinguish among articula- 
tion, enunciation, pronunciation, 
and diction is the teacher of speech. 
It is also often the trained speech 
teacher who spends hour after hour, 
often of his own time, polishing the 
school’s entry in the local oratorical 
contest or rehearsing the students 
so that the school production will 
merit community praise and re- 
spect. 

5. The development of insight 
into speech habits, critical listening, 
oral interpretation, group discus- 
sion, debate, dramatics, persuasion, 
speech correction, radio and tele- 
vision techniques, speech science, 
and many other areas of investiga- 
tion, skills, and techniques, find 
their place in the field of speech. 
This is where speech fully displays 
its uniqueness, for all of these 
varied intellectual and physical pur- 
suits are made to feel at home in 
speech. They all converge to form 
a cohesive intellectual discipline, a 
unique discipline aimed at unique 
goals and forming a unique branch 
of study. The study of speech! 

“Welll” says our imaginary critic, 
“now mind you I'm not saying that 
you're right, but suppose I agree 
with you that speech is a unique 
discipline? I still don’t see why it 
should be taught in class. Let’s use 
it in extracurricular activities but 
keep it out of the classroom.” 

I contend that speech is an in- 
tegral part of secondary education 
and not just a frill, not just some- 
thing to be tacked on. 


Integral © 


The study of speech springs from 
the personal, social, and economic 
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needs of the high school pupil him- 
self. 

1. Personal. Certainly any 
teacher who has witnessed the 
agonies of the youngster trying to 
combat a speech defect or disorder 
appreciates the contribution speech 
makes to the personal life of the 
child. The stutterer writhing in the 
discomfort of class recital, the lisper 
—embarrassed but helpless, the cleft 
palate victim—ashamed and inno- 
cent, the girl suffering from a 


Now- 

learning to write is 
EASIER, MORE FUN, 
MORE REWARDING 


GUIDING GROWTH 


case of stage fright, the boy whose 


knees are in perpetual motion: all 
of these students have personal 
speech problems of varying degrees 
of severity, all of these students 
could benefit from training in 
speech. Other personal needs of the 
students, less violent perhaps but 
just as important, are the needs for 
self-analysis and _ self-realization. 
Properly guided classroom experi- 
ences under the tutelage of a well 
trained speech teacher can help 
the student to analyze, evaluate, 


and discipline himself in his efforts 


Learning to write can be fun for your 
pupils. And it is—with this new version of 
the nationally popular Zaner-Bloser sys- 
tem of handwriting. 

The result of years of research and 
classroom teaching, GUIDING GROWTH IN 
HANDWRITING is based on the concept of 
handwriting as a communication art. It 
starts with manuscript writing in the lower 
grades, and progresses easily and naturally 
to cursive writing. Attractively illustrated 
throughout, it coordinates writing tech- 
nique, forms of written expression and 
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ence and other subjects. It allows for tran- 
sition from manuscript to cursive in either 
Grade 2 or Grade 3. It provides two pro- 
fessional Reference Manuals for teachers 
—and a separate pre-writing book for the 
kindergarten set. 

Easy for teachers, easy for students, 
GUIDING GROWTH IN HANDWRITING is the 
new, easy, practical way to teaching and 
learning better penmanship. 


Write for FREE full-color brochure 
612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
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through discussion and conversa- 
tion. We live in an age of communi- 
cation and our social existence is 
greatly facilitated by our ability to 
communicate efficiently. 

3. Economic. All human skills 
and professions rely to a certain 
degree on communication. The 
problems of communication, both 
oral and written, in industry, small 
business, labor unions, and the 
learned professions are the sub- 
ject of continued investigation by 
businessmen and _ scholars. The 


Teacher to Teacher—in Brief 
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at self-expression. These are goals 

of immense personal value in the 

development of an individual. 

2. Social. Group acceptance in 
the formative years is often corre- 
lated with the speech norms and 
| customs of the peer group just as 
group acceptance in adulthood is 
often affected by the same speech 
| measure. The ability of leaders is 
also often indexed by the child’s 
ability to contribute to the group 
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ability to express oneself well in- 
variably ranks high on any list of 
qualities needed for success. 

4. Speech education can serve to 
integrate many of the other aca- 
demic disciplines on the high school 
level. The presentation of oral re- 
ports, the discussions held in so- 
cial science class, the research tech- 
niques and critical evaluations en- 
couraged in history class, all of 
these experiences can be benefited 
and integrated by curricular train- 
ing in speech. 

“All right!” our critic remarks, 
“so speech is unique and integral. 
We have so many other fields with 
the same claims that we just can't 
fit speech into the curriculum. 
There just isn’t room!” 

I contend that speech education 
is something that our Catholic stu- 
dents cannot afford to do without; 
it is an indispensable part of Catho- 
lic secondary education. 


Indispensable 


We must remember that our stu- 
dents get some speech training even 
if there is no formal speech pro- 
gram. Try to imagine the impos- 
sible, the secondary school which 
has succeeded in rooting out all ex- 
periences which would develop the 
student's ability in oral expression. 
Try to imagine the graduate of such 
an institution: 

A graduate lacking confidence in 
his ability to face his peers in an 
exchange of ideas. 

An inarticulate defender of the 
Faith. 

A graduate capable of original 
thought but incapable of expressing 
this thought. 

A graduate who has never had 
the opportunity to hear and share 
in the glory of spoken poetry. 

A graduate unable to distinguish 
worthy speakers from charlatans. 

A graduate who might have 
grave speech disorders. 

A graduate who is a verbal re- 
cluse, lacking social poise and per- 
sonal assurance, hampered in all of 
his future efforts at communication 
with his fellows. 

Obviously this list could be ex- 
panded. But let it suffice to stress 
one more point. Speech education 
is indispensable if our students are 
to fully realize their Christian hu- 
manness. This is a philosophical 


point and I call upon a philosopher 
(Continued on page 882) 
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The Adventure of the American 
People; a History of the ‘United 
States. By Henry F. Graff and John 
A. Krout. The Rand McNally Social 
Studies Series (Rand McNally & 
Company, 1961; pages 738). 


The Adventure of American People 
is a history textbook for high-school 
students, written by Henry Graff and 
John Krout, two able historians in the 
field of American history. It is a large 
textbook with more than 700 pages 
with double columns and an adequate 
index. The format is very good and 
makes the book attractive. In addition 
to the usual black and white pictures, 
there are very good colored ones as 
well as excellent illustrations and ex- 
pressive cartoons. The appendix con- 
tains the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution. The latter has ex- 
planatory sections in colored print 
after each article. A list of dates with 


important events associated with each 
date, charts of presidents, vice-pres- 
idents and secretaries of state, lists of 
facts about each state, of the popula- 
tion, immigration, exports and imports 
are some of the aids included in the 
appendices. Throughout the book may 
be found charts, graphs, self-explana- 
tory diagrams, and good two colored 
maps in addition to the regular physi- 
ical political types. 

The contents are quite accurate, 
well written, concise and should be 
comprehended by the students. The 
“emphasis on people” as stated in the 
Preface should have an added appeal 
to the ideal seeking high-school stu- 
dent. 

There are seven parts divided into 
varying number of chapters. Excerpts 
from contemporary accounts begin 
each chapter and give the keynote to 
the material. At the end of each part 


there is a section described as: The 

Workshop which contains many de- 

vices for recalling, identifying, defin- 

ing, discussing, and interpreting the 
material. Some of the workshops, also, 
include questions on geography, top- 
ics for compositions, debates and plays 
and also a bibliography or bookshelf 
with titles of books suited for the 
bright, average, and slow student. 
This textbook should help the stu- 
dent to appreciate the history of our 
country through the excellent accounts 
of the people who were parts of its ad- 
venture. 
SisTER MARIE LEONORE 

Chairman, Department of History, Col- 
lege of Mt. St. Vincent, New York 71, 
N. Y. 

Compendium of Pastoral Medicine. 
By Dr. Albert Niedermeyer, trans- 
lated by Fulgence Buonanno, 
O.F.M. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City, 1961; pages xxvi, 
492; price $7.95). 


Anyone at all familiar with pastoral 
medicine and medical ethics in our 
changing world will at once recognize 
the worth of this book by its author. 
You can’t tell a book by its cover, true 
enough, but you can by its father when 
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he happens to be an authority of the - vast erudition, accuracy of statement, 
stature of Albert Niedermeyer. His and practical insights into the often 
prestige in the academic and profes- _—_ extremely delicate problems connected 
sional worlds is unique. For a long — with medical ethics and the science of 
time professor at the University of _ religion at the service of the science 
Vienna, he culminated his classroom of medicine. 















































work and practical experience with a While his larger work would per- 
monumental six volume opus on pas- _haps be of little value to the non- 
toral medicine. This present book is an _ specialist, the author’s (achieved) in- 
| abridgment of that. tention here is to limit his treatment 











} Almost as rare as an astronaut is a _ to what is strictly necessary, avoiding 
man who happens to be equally at — the technical apparatus which so de- 
home in theology and medicine; Nie- __ lights the spirit of the German scholar. 
dermeyer is a doctor in both dis- One might say that he is herein Ameri- 
ciplines. This compendium reflects his | canized. By a disciplined control of 
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the materials‘ he wished to produce 
(in his own words) “. . . an intro- 
duction even for the educated laity in 
various professions, such as teachers, 
lawyers, sociologists, and biologists 
who have need of knowledge of this 
subject in their work.” 

Its value to Catholics engaged in 
the field of education and to priests 
is especially notable. Religious wom- 
en will find in this book a valuable 
adjunct to their studies in matters re- 
lated to ethics in hospital practice and 
in their classes in moral matters taught 
to advanced women students. The 
growing emphasis on pre-marital ori- 
entation, even on the upper high 
school level, will receive support from 
the information here given in the area 
of the psychology of sex. The “Pas- 
toral Year” for newly ordained will 
also discover a wealth of data per- 
tinent to their training. 

It happens that this reviewer taught 
medical ethics for many years in a 
leading Catholic school of nursing, and 
this is the first book that he has en- 
countered which contains such an ex- 
tensive and intensive treatment of 
material in that field. Moreover, there 
are subjects to be found herein that 
one can scarely find elsewhere, v.g., 
parapsychology; types of diabolical 
phenomena; temperament; problems in 
transplantation of gonads for rejuvena- 
tion, etc., etc. One is constantly 
amazed at the panoply of subjects 
examined, and always with a clear 
indication of their morality in the light 
of Catholic teaching. 

Perhaps the best way to see how 
inclusive the book is would be to out- 
line, summarily, its contents. There 
are three major sections: Fundamental 
Principles; Special Pastoral Medicine; 
Religion and Therapeutics. The first 
part takes, point by point, the meaning 
and nature of pastoral medicine. This 
includes the relation of medicine to 
hygiene, and connects the broad field 
of pastoral medicine with cognate 
areas. A large section of this part is 
concerned with the nature of man, his 
origin, and the influence on him of 
heredity and environment. 

The second part includes a very 
complete examination of human sexual 
life: the biology of sex; physiology; 
psychology; sexual ethics and peda- 
gogy; the questions of impotency, arti- 
ficial insemination, sex in marriage. 
The inviolability of human life is ex- 
(Continued on page 881) 
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the Parish, by Rev. Charles W. Paris, 767; A Study of Homes 
Christ Visited, by Sister Josephina, 770; How A-V Aids Make 
Teaching and Learning Easier, by Sister M. Carolissa Levi, 
805; Making Religion Teaching Effective, by Sister M. 
Michael, 844 

Report Cards: Headaches and Report Cards, by Rev. Finbar 
Shanley, 485 

Retardation: Another Look at Retardation, by Sister Rose- 
marie Julie, 676 

Robertson, Rev. Lloyd J.: Psychologists on Learning—Help or 
Hindrance? 476 

Rosalie Marie, Sister, S.S.J.: Macheth on Record, 105 

Rosemarie Julie, Sister, S.N.D.deN., Ph.D.: Another Look at 
Retardation, 676 

St. John’s Catechism: CAVE Evaluates Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials, 737, 814 

Schlafly, Phyllis: Teach About Communism in Catholic 
Schools, 220 

Schumacher, Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A., A.M., Litt.D.: A Cate- 
chetical Method for the Grades. 147 

Schuster, Sister Mary Faith, O.S.B., Ph.D.: Stirring Students 
to Read and Write, 559 

Science: Kits Add New Dimension in Science Teaching, by 
Louis W. Kleinman, 67; Value of Science in the Grades, by 
Sister M. Rose Perpetua, 565 

School System Catholic: Venerable John Neumann, Founder 
of First Catholic School System in U.S., by Rev. Edward G. 
Boland, 673 

Shanley, Rev. Finbar, O.Carm: Headaches and Report Cards, 
485 

Sister Formation: Sister Formation in the Diocese of Boise, 
by Rev. Nicholas E. Walsh, 574 

Smith, Edward D., Ph.D.: Teacher Aides—Answer to a Mys- 
tery, 369 
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Sociology: How Racial Prejudice Comes and Goes, by Sister 
Mary Theresita, 491 

Sociometry: The “Science” Called Sociometry, by Theresa 
Mitchell, 387 

Speech: A Speech Education Survey, by Thomas E. Wirkus, 
232; The Good is Oft Interred, by Sister M. Eusttsia, 690; 
Speech: Unique, Integral, and Indispensable, by Frank E. X. 
Dance, 861 

Students: Can and Should Students Rate Their Teachers?— 
Yes, by Rev. Joseph A. Lauritis, 668; Can and Should Stu- 
dents Rate Their Teachers?—No, by Rev. Philip Niehaus, 669 

Supervisor: How the Supervisor Improves Instruction, by 
Sister Maureen O’Keefe, 855 

Sutton, Joan: I Say No to FLES, 372 

Syllabus of Errors: Syllabus of Errors and Religious Freedom, 
by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl P. Hensler, 151 

Tachistoscope: How A-V Aids Make Teaching and Learning 
Easier, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 248 

Tape Recordings: Trends in Tape Recordings, by Sister Mary 
Anacleta, 178 

Tape Recorders: How A-V Aids Make Teaching and Learning 
Easier, by Sister M. Emmanuel, 251 

Teacher Aides: Teacher Aides—Answer to a Mystery, by Ed- 
ward D. Smith, 369 

Teacher Training: Leave Discipline to Chance? by Sister M. 
Theophane, 218; Sister Formation in the Diocese of Boise, 
by Rev. Nicholas E, Walsh, 574 

Teachers: The Association of Catholic Teachers, by Brother 
Aquinas Kevin, 235: Can and Should Students Rate Their 
Teachers?—Yes, by Rev. Joseph A. Lauritis, 668; Can and 
Should Students Rate Their TeachersP—No, by Rev. Philip 
Niehaus, 669 

Teachers, Lay: Teresa Higginson: Teacher’s Inspiration, by 


By-Lined Film and A-V Reviews 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, 852; Preparation of the Lay Teacher, 
by Rev. Joseph J. Burns, 848 

Teaching: The “Easy” Teacher: Easy Way to Frustration, by 
Sister M. Harriet, 376; Sister Teaches in a Public School, by 
Sister M. Eustasia, 385; The “Science” Called Sociometry, by 
Theresa Mitchell, 387; In the Spirit of St. Paul: Open Letter 
to a Religion Teacher, by Rev. Adrian Parcher, 393; Stirring 
Students to Read and Write, by Sister Mary Faith Schuster, 
559; How the Supervisor Improves Instruction, by Sister 
Maureen O'Keefe, 855 

Television, Closed Circuit: Teachers Witness CC-TV Demon- 
stration, by Sister M. Helen St. Paul, 586 

Tests: Stress Tests in Guidance, by Joseph W. Halliwell, 210; 
Push-Button Tests Stifling Writing Ability? by Very Rev. 
Msgr. John B. McDowell, 227; A Final Examination in 
Sophomore Religion, by Brother Alois, 710 

Tous, Dr. Alphonso: Marianist Language Institute: Modern 
Approach to FL Instruction, 428 

Tynan, Sister Mary Patricia, D.C., M.A.: Joy to the World: 
A Christmas Pageant, 277 

Vocation: Some Choose the Single Vocation, by Rev. William 
B. Faherty, 60 

Vocations: How to Increase Mission Vocations, by George M. 
Korb, 71; The Teacher and Vocations, by Rev. Charles 
Connors, 288; Act When God Gives the Call, by Brother 
Donald, 298 

Walsh, Rev. Nicholas E., M.A.: Sister Formation in the Dio- 
cese of Boise, 574 . 

Will: Develop and Direct the Will, by Sister Mary Aloise, 487 

Wirkus, Thomas E., M.S.: A Speech Education Survey, 232 

Wisdom: The Need for Wisdom, by Brother Patrick S. Collins, 
164 





Spoken Arts, Inc., 275 Seventh Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y., under the direction of Sir 


Body in Action Charts 
Review by Sister Agnes Virginia, C.S.]. 


The Body in Action. Standard Educa- 
tion Society, Inc., 130 North Wells Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. Ten charts in 4 colors, 
24*/.” x 32*/2”. Duplicator Masters in 3 
colors. Teacher's Guide. Price $29.85. For 
Health and Biology classes grades 6 
through 9. 

This set of charts may be used with any 
textbook covering the same matter. Sub- 
jects include: Muscles; Body types and 
Growth; Skin and Special Senses; Bones; 
Heart and Circulation; Digestive System; 
Respiratory System; Brain and Nervous 
System; Glands and Lymph. 

The expressed purpose: “to help ado- 
lescents understand the pattern of growth 
and change in the body . . . the most 
marvelous engineering job in the world 

. each part adapted to carry out its 
own particular function and coédperate 
with the other parts,” is fulfilled as they 
show cartilage disks between the verte- 
brae, the lymph nodes that “help filter 
out harmful germs” and white corpuscles 
that “fight them.” 

Charts are extremely well illustrated 
and readable. They easily capture the 
interest. For example, to show how the 
eye inverts the image, there is a little 
upside-down man shown on the retina. 
Visible sound waves from a ringing bell 
at the entrance of the ear, go as far as 
the ear-drum. And none will forget the 
location of the taste buds, nor the sweet, 
salt, sour areas of the tongue. “Nerves 
like telegraph wires from switchboard 
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carry messages instantly to and from the 
brain,” is so simply yet effectively il- 
lustrated that understanding is simul- 
taneous with seeing. When practical, the 
function is concisely stated in clear black 
lettering under the organ: i.e.; Gall Blad- 
der—stores bile. 

The Teacher's Guide, with small re- 
productions of each chart to facilitate 
lesson preparation, is like a short refresher 
course. It has a pronunciation key and list 
of activities to correlate with and vitalize 
the lesson, as that on the Skeletal System 
which suggests “dramatization” of good 
posture. The guide could also be used by 
the children to prepare a tape recording 
of the lesson while the teacher points out 
or stops recording to question and com- 
ment. 

Each chart has its own unlabelled Du- 
plicator Master unit to which teacher may 
add other information before running off 
copies for the class. This feature, which 
may be used for drill, seat work or testing 
was most appreciated by teachers using 
the charts. 

SisTER AGNEs VirciniA, C.S.]J. 
Brentwood College, Brentwood, N. Y. 


Stories from an Irish Fireside 


Review by Sister Mary Anacleta, R.S.M. 


Data: 45 minutes. On a 33'/s rpm 
record Eamon Kelly, famous Irish radio 
artist, retells six folk-tales: “The Shea 
Man and the Mermaid,” “The Golden 
Ball,” “The Earl of Banemore,” “The 
Gobaun Saor,” “The Long Night,” and 
“The Looking Glass,” Produced by 


Arthur Luce Klein. 

Comment: Listening to these six stories, 
one becomes deeply conscious of a new 
dimension given the folk-tale. As the voice 
of the Shanachie, traditional fireside story- 
teller, grows thinner, and as the folk-lore 
specialist ponders over the source of the 
variants of the tales, Eamon Kelly, with 
the radio as his fireside, “nudges his elbow 
out from him” to preserve the spirit of 
Shanachie and make the whole world his 
audience. The Irish idiom and the calm 
rhythmic flow of the dialect bring a charm 
and sincerity further enhanced as the 
author himself becomes a central figure in 
“The Long Night” when “the cock crew 
and it never dawned,” or in “The Shea 
Man” who “whipped the cloak and made 
off.” Myth and mystery are entwined with 
reality in “The Earl of Banemore” and in 
“The Golden Ball” where “what began as 
a wake ended up as a wedding.” “The 
Gobaun Saor” and “The Looking Glass” 
reveal a way of life common to the 
thatched cottage sparkling with a wit and 
humor passed on to Eamon Kelly through 
other generations. “That’s the story as I 
see it.” 

Evaluation: Everyone loves a story, but 
a folk-tale has an added value in that it 
brings one in closer touch with a way of 
life unknown to him. Stories from an 
Irish Fireside makes good listening even 
from an aesthetic point of view. However, 
there is plenty of incentive for further 
study into literature, language, or soci- 
ology. 


Sister Mary ANACLETA, R.S.M., Ph.D. 
St. Xavier College, Chicago 43, Ill. 
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CONVENTION Shows How 


NEAR CAPACITY AUDIENCES at all sessions of the Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators Association convention at- 
tested the interest of teachers in seeing demonstra- 
tion lessons in which the principal aids used are audio- 
visual devices. These sessions were held in spacious 
Room A in the Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., 
April 4-6, 1961. On a platform at the front of the hall 
were placed some twenty regular classroom desks 
occupied by pupils in all sessions except the first in 
which the arrangement was a simulation of several 
electronic classrooms. 

The opening meeting, chairmanned by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Paul E. Campbell, editor of THe Catuoxic Epv- 
caToR, was very brief, with words of welcome to the 
audience from Rt. Rev. Msgr. Leo J. McCormick, 
Ph.D., CAVE president, and from the CAVE program 
chairman, Sister Margaret Mary, C.R.S.M., who had 
been ably assisted in arranging a varied program of 
demonstrations by four supervisors of as many com- 
munities: Sister M. Lauretta, C.S.B., Sister M. Eugene 
Joseph, S.S.J., Sister M. Lelande, I.H.M., and Sister 
M. Antonita, O.S.F. 

The first session opened with the chairman, Rev. 
John A. McAdam, director of the Newark Archdio- 
cesan Audio-Visual Library, explaining a change in 
program which would take the form of seven taped 
lessons that could be audited by the audience, the 
choice of lesson being theirs. Each was a lesson on 
prerecorded tape, some accompanied by a filmstrip, 
which could be audited by headphones linked to a 
tape recorder. The report of this session was prepared 
by Sister Teresa Leona, S.S.]., Queen of Peace School, 
North Arlington, N. J., who adds a few words of 
history of these taped lessons. 


Taped Lessons at CAVE's First Session 


A science lesson on tape! Yes, and you can perform 
an experiment if you follow directions carefully. Here 
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too the slow, average, and superior student receives 
individual attention. These and other important factors 
were realized by the listeners of the tape lessons 
demonstrated by members of the New Jersey Catholic 
Round Table of Science. These tapes and many others 
were presented during the opening session of the 
CAVE Convention, held jointly with that of the 
NCEA. 

Before giving some excerpts from the tapes let us 
examine a brief outline of the history of the tapes. 

During the summer of 1959, Sister Mary Nicholas, 
R.S.M., and Sister Mary Leona, O.S.B., together with 
three other members of the New Jersey Catholic 
Round Table of Science, Mother Mary Thomas, S.S.]., 
Sister Mary Cleophas, R.S.M. and Sister Mary Atha- 
nasius, R.S.M., attended a Tape Institute at Mount 
Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas in order 
to study this “New Frontier in Tape Teaching.” It 
was not long before these Sisters realized that here 
was the answer to the problem facing the elementary 
school teacher with an additional subject of science 
added to the already full schedule. 

Upon their return, Sister Mary Nicholas, principal 
at the Cathedral Grammar School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, commenced immediately to put into use the 
idea acquired—an electronic classroom! Last summer 
a Tape Institute was held at the Cathedral Grammar 
School in Trenton, New Jersey under the direction 
of Sister Mary Nicholas, and Sister Mary Leona. 
Eleven Sisters representing seven religious communi- 
ties participated. The combination of knowledge, 
teaching experience, and the techniques and _ skill 
evidenced among the selected group guaranteed tapes 
of high scholastic standard, sparkled with inspiration, 
enrichment and enthusiasm. Several of these tapes 
were used at the CAVE Convention, many others 
were prepared for use also but due to lack of time 
were not demonstrated. 
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If your filmstrip projectors... 


wont show 2x2 slides as 
well as Filmstrips 


Ca Nn "t give brilliant screen images 
in partially lighted room .., 


do nt have a built-in telescoping 
handle for carrying... 


aren t simple enough for 
your pupils to use... 


haven't 


optical systems that remove 
as a unit for cleaning ... 


fail 


to keep cool and quiet 
while operating . . 


you need... 


SCHOOL MASTER 


DUAL-PURPOSE FILMSTRIP AND 2X 2 SLIDE PROJECTORS! 


ScHoot Master 500 shown with exclusive acces- 
sory Rewind Take-Up and Semi-Automatic Slide 
Changer. School Masters are also available in 750 
watt, manual or remote control models from $84.50 
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GRAFLEX 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corPoRATION CGP>> 


*Trade Mark. Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. In Canada: 
Graflex of Canada Limited, 47 Simcoe St., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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experiment entitled “The Inclined Plane”: 


Use five books for the height or rise as it is called. 
Pile the books up in a neat, straight pile. Be sure 
you have five books. Lean the longest book against 
the pile of books so it forms the inclined plane. 
Feel the weight of the book hanging from your 
finger. Rest the book on the inclined plane and 
pull it up. Feel the weight of the book on your 
finger again. Is it as heavy as when the book was 
hanging on your finger alone? Try each way again 
until you are sure which way the book feels 
lighter. 


Another we sampled was entitled, “The Story of the 
Atom”: 


I am Lavoisier of France. Most people thought 
that an object loses weight when it is burned. 
Actually it gains weight. To prove it, I took a 
piece of sulfur, weighed it accurately then burned 
it under controlled conditions so that the smoke 
and vapor could be weighed. The smoke, vapor, 
and sulfur weighed more than the original sample 
of sulfur. What happened was this: when the 
sulfur burned, the element sulfur combined with 
the element oxygen, that was in the air. There- 
fore, by using scales, I soon proved with precise 
measurements that matter is built by the combina- 
tion of different elements. I also compiled the first 
list of elements, a total of 26. Aristotle taught that 
there were only four. 


Sound always fascinates everyone, so from the tape 


lesson “How Sound Travels”: 


In our last lesson we learned that sound is caused 
by an object vibrating from 20 to 20,000 times in 
the second. We learned that there must be a 
carrier to bring the sound to our ears. 

Can we add to our definition now and say that 
sound is a form of energy caused by a vibrating 
material? It must be energy for it is caused by 
a moving object. Where there is motion, there is 





Here is a selection from a tape lesson with an 











Listeners to a _ tape-recorded _ lesson, 
“Through the Microscope,” at the first 
session of the CAVE Convention, Atlan. 
tic City, April 4, 1961. This lesson—one 
of seven demonstrated—was presented, 
simultaneously, at three levels of diffi. 
culty. A filmstrip was viewed with this 
lesson. 


energy. Today we shall study how sound is carried 
through a gas, or liquid or a solid. You know that 
all gases, liquids or solids are made up of very tiny 
particles called molecules. These are always mov- 
ing. Did you ever see the “Dance of the Particles?” 
Didn't you? The next time your mother has a 
room all darkened to keep out the sunshine, go 
quickly into the darkened room. Watch that ray! 


Another entitled “Parts of a Plant—Roots,” begins in 


this way: 


Children, what is the biggest living thing you ever 
saw? Think hard. Elephant? He’s big, all right, 
but he’s not the biggest. Think again. A tree? 
That's it. The biggest living thing I have ever seen 
was a tree. I’m sure that’s the biggest living thing 
you have ever seen, too. Let me ask you another 
question. Is a tree an animal or a plant? Plant! 
Good! However, not all plants are as big as the 
tree, are théy? Plants are of all sizes. Some are 
little; some are larger; some like trees are very 
large. But no matter how big or how little the 
plants are, all have certain main parts called roots, 
stem, leaves and flowers. 

Which part of the plant do you think holds the 
plant in the ground? Which part holds the grasses 
in the ground? Which part holds the great big tree 
in the ground? You answered “roots” I’m sure. 
You are right. 


The three level lesson prepared with a filmstrip and 


tapes on the microscope entitled “Through the Micro- 
scope” demonstrates how the student’s individual dif- 
ferences are combined and easily handled through the 
use of the electronic classroom. All students are look- 
ing at the same filmstrip at the same time but each 
group is listening through headphones to a lesson on 
his own grade level. 


\ 


Frame 12, upper level: 


Using low power will enable you to view several 
paramaecia at one time as you see in the lower left 
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Monitor Language 
Laboratory System 
is Simple to Operate 


With these two switches, the teacher 
directs the entire laboratory. Once the 
student programs have been distribut- 
ed to all positions, the instructor can 
monitor every individual booth with- 
out leaving the console desk. One 
switch selects the row, the other 
selects the individual booth within 
that row. 

Supplementary control switches oper- 
ate with the same simplicity . . . sim- 
plicity that has been engineered into 
all MONITOR equipment, the result 
of 12 years experience in the language 
laboratory field. 

MONITOR is the inventor of the elec- 
tronic language laboratory. Today, 
MONITOR installations serve more 
than 400 schools in the United States 
alone, over 52 foreign countries around 
the world. 

For simplicity, reliability and nation- 
wide service . . . Choose MONITOR 
with confidence. 


For the name of the exclusive distributor 
in your area, write to MONITOR 


MONITOR (224 Language Laboratories 
we 7 


division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories 
5034 Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C. 
Offices and Manufacturing Plant in the Nation’s Capital 



























hand circle. These are the one-cell slipper-shaped 
animals that dare you to keep them in one spot. 
They are always racing back and forth. 

With high power, the close-up of one is visible 
and you can more easily examine the cilia (hair- 
like projections on the side of the body). These 
are used for locomotion and feelers as warners of 
danger. This one-celled animal is the quickest 
little fellow you will ever meet. Try to get a live 
one and see for yourself! 

How fast does a paramaecium swim? Well, 
judge for yourself—the diameter of your eyepiece 
is one millimeter or .039 inch. Now, if you can 
find out how many seconds it takes the para- 
maecium to swim this distance then you can figure 
out how many centimeters it can swim per minute. 
Let me know your result. 


















Frame 12, intermediate level: 









Using low power of 100 magnification, several 
paramaecia are seen at one time. A paramaecium 
is a one-celled animal from our invisible world 
that we are exploring today. Under the high power 
of 400 X magnification only the close-up of one 
is visible. 





Frame 12, slow level: 







Using the low power of 100 x magnification, 
several paramaecia are seen. Study the circle on 
the left of the filmstrip. 

Under the high power of 400 & magnification 
only the close-up of one animal is visible. Study 
the circle on the right of the filmstrip. 









More information is given to the superior student, 
less to the intermediate and slow-learner while these 
two receive more time for thinking and figuring out 
the “why.” 






Teaching Elementary Sciences with A-V Aids 
Pupils of grades seven and eight participated in a 

review lesson of a science unit, “Communication, Past 

and Present.” The demonstrator was Sister M. Monetto, 
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A class of ‘pupils were taug 

M. Monetto, O.S.F., St. Nicholas School, 
Egg Harbor, N.J., during a CAVE session 
at the convention in Atlantic City, April 
5, 1961. A review lesson of the unit 
“Communication, Past and 














O.S.F. of St. Nicholas School, Egg Harbor, N. J. In 
choosing a review lesson approach, Sister was able to 
include the use of charts, models, filmstrips, the flannel- 
board, and the tape recorder. 

Children compared the parts of the eye and their 
functions using a large diagram of the eye—easel- 
mounted—and a camera. A third pupil simultaneously 
mounted cards on the flannelboard of important vo- 
cabulary. 

A girl explained how she got pitch variation as she 
blew across the tops of pop bottles which had different 
levels of water in them. 

A filmstrip was viewed: History of Communication 
(Young America Filmstrips). Several pupils then 
demonstrated the use of the Morse code as a means 
of communication and also the telephone. 

An imaginative trip back to the Middle Ages was 
taken. The flashback medium was a “TV” set which 
incorporated a,continuous roll of paper on which the 
artwork had been drawn. Various pupils engaged in 
conversation with St. Bernard, Guttenberg, the Star 
Herald, Bell, Marconi, and Mr. Victor of RCA. 

The review lesson closed with a quiz session, using 
the game, “Beat the Recorder.” In this, a pupil records 
a question and allows a silent moment on the tape so 
that a classroom pupil can furnish an answer before 
the quizmaster calls out through the recorder the cor- 
rect answer. Class and recorder total up their points 
after a dozen questions to see which wins the game. 
All the pupils were eager to pit their skill against the 
tape recorder, giving evidence that this game still 
retains its motivating value. 


Fundamentals of Paragraph Building 


The very next session witnessed a class of pupils 
from St. Agnes School, West Chester, Pa., being taught 
the fundamentals of paragraph building. Sister Marian 
William, I.H.M., of Immaculate College, Chester, Pa., 
their demonstration teacher, invited them to play 
detective. “See how good a detective you are,” she 
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challenged them, “by guessing the personality of the 
wearer by the shoes worn in the pictures you will see 
on the screen.” As the filmstrip projector flashed il- 
lustrations on the screen, some pupils guessed cor- 
rectly, others were much mistaken. This opening pic- 
ture viewing sparked the work of developing a para- 
graph, “Shoes Show Personality.” 

Selection was made of an opening sentence. Then 
followed the preparation of several middle sentences, 
which led into the closing sentence of the paragraph. 
By judicious teacher questioning, columns of nouns, 
verbs, and adjectives soon appeared on the chalk- 
board—the contributions of pupils—all of which served 
them as they each composed middle sentences. 


Teaching German with a Mobile Language Lab 


Teaching German to two groups of pupils—the be- 
ginning level and the advanced level—occupied the 
second day’s afternoon session. Sister Marie Josephine, 
§.S.]., of Little Flower High School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
chose to show as an aid in teaching German what she 
called a mobile language laboratory. This consists of 
a tape recorder mounted in a mobile cart. This model 
of recorder has some ten outputs which allow as many 
pupils to listen to it through individual headphones. 
Only one pupil at a time can have his voice recorded 
as he imitates the master voice on the recorder. 

The beginning group were taught lesson 16 of The 
First Course in German by T. Huebner and M. New- 
mark (D. C. Heath & Co.). Vocabulary study opened 
the lesson with the use of cards prepared by individual 
pupils—both German and English. For a first reading, 
looking at the German, pupil imitated the teacher. 
Then in a second reading, pupil proved knowledge of 
a word by saying the German as she looked at English 
and compared her pronunciation with that of the 
teacher. 

For the reading part, pupils repeated during pauses 
on the tape after the native speakers. They did so as 
groups and individually. Playback for individual recita- 
tion and comments was intended at this point, except 
that in transportation of the mobile unit to the hall 
the unit developed a malfunction in the recording 
circuit (adjusted by a technician during the intermis- 
sion between the two lessons ). 

Drill on “Da- and Wo compounds” and the gram- 
matical structure involved the native speaker on tape 
with students answering as a group or individually, as 
well as use of wall charts for further drill. 

Questions on the previous reading called for individ- 
ual answers. 

Drills on case usage with prepositions covered “aus” 
(dative); “seit” (dative); “durch” (accusative) “fiir” 
(accusative). The native voice on tape, “die Tiir” was 
answered by pupil, “aus der Tiir’; and “das Fenster” 
with “aus dem Fenster”; “eine Stunde” with “seit einer 
Stunde”; “die Stadt” with “durch die Stadt,” etc. The 
pronoun substitution drill had the recorded voice say- 
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ing, “Hans geht zur Schule,” with the pupil answering, 
“Er geht zur Schule.” 

The song ending the lesson was sung with en- 
thusiasm. 


A Vivid Lesson in History 


The last session was given over to a demonstration 
of the use of audio-visual aids in the teaching of the 
social studies. This Thursday afternoon meeting fol- 
lowed a free morning that had been reserved for visit- 
ing the many audio-visual exhibits spread throughout 
the large convention hall. 
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MANTER HALL SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ° 
EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER, BOSTON, MASS. 
SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH, BOSTON, MASS. 
TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES, BOSTON, MASS. 
GLEN HEAD PRESS, GLEN HEAD, L.I., N.Y. 


SISTERS OF SAINT JOSEPH OF BOSTON 
English Workshop: Word Study, Drill Exercises, and Tests for Grades 


9 through 12 
Mathematics Workshop: Graded review problems in Elementary Algebra, 


Intermediate Algebra, and Plane Geometry 


MANTER HALL SCHOOL 


English Review Exercises: Senior and Junior 
A Vocabulary Builder Series: Grades 6 through 12 


Language Review Exercises: French, Latin, Spanish, German 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISORY CENTER 
College Entrance Reviews: in Mathematics Aptitude 
in English Aptitude 
in English Composition 
in Intermediate Mathematics 
A Glossary of Terms, for the understanding and enjoyment of literature 


TREANOR’S ENGLISH SERIES 


Exercises in English Grammar: Books I and II 

Familiar Situations: Books I-II-III 

Phrases for Composition 

Writing the Friendly Letter: Teacher’s text, student workbook 


GLEN HEAD PRESS 


First Latin Lessons 

Second Latin Lessons 

Graphic Latin 

Blank Outline for Elementary Latin 
Practice Your Declensions 

Practice Your Conjugations 

French Verb Blanks 


Examination copies sent upon request. 


EDUCATORS PUBLISHING SERVICE 
301 Vassar Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TEXTBOOKS 


for Catholic schools, high schools, 
colleges and seminaries. 
* 


Write for complete catalog. 
“a 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


7 East 51st Street 


BOSTON 10 ° 
CHICAGO 6 ° 


New York 22, N. Y. 


CINCINNATI 1 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 








NEW WAGNER BOOKS 


IT STANDS TO REASON 
(An Invitation to Philosophy) 


By Rudolph Harvey, O.F.M., M.A., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
Editor of Friar 


Written for the general reader, IT STANDS TO REASON 
is what happens when a veteran sits down at leisure to 
discuss in layman's terms a subject he knows so very 
intimately. 


Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., says about this book, “Those 
who have had a complete course in scholastic philosophy 
will find this book pleasant reading, and at the same 
time they will review the material of their several 
courses. Thus will their philosophy live for them again 
in a new format. For those who are opening the 
Chapman's Homer of philosophy for the first time this 
volume will serve as an interesting companion to their 
text book material. Then there are those to whom 
philosophy is still a mystery, IT STANDS TO REASON 
will open for them a new world of mental activity.” 


$4.95 


BOYS 


By T. C. Siekmann 


A new book of straight talks to teenage Catholic boys 
in language they understand, by an author who has a 
way with them. By way of sampling: The section, 
“You and Your Problems” devotes five chapters to par- 
ents, cursing, girls, that first date, and temptation. 
By its nature, a book like BOYS will offer much to teach- 
ers and priests for the example of approach they 
themselves can take with teenage boys whom they 
must counsel. $3.95 


THE CATHOLIC FOOD 
MANUAL 


By Brother Herman E. Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


Here in one 448 page volume, Brother Herman has 
gathered the knowledge gained from his experience 
managing high school, college and other institution food 
service. Divided into two sections, menu planning in 
the one and recipes in the other for six to six hundred 
for use in all Catholic food planning and serving in- 
cluding rectories, convents, hospitals, colleges and 
parochial schools. $12.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place, New York 7 





The importance as well as the advantages of audio- 
visual materials in the teaching of the social studies 
was clearly demonstrated by Mother Mary Euphrasia 
S.H.C.J., Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania. This development 
lesson on “Gettysburg—-A Human Document” was 
presented to a group of seventh graders from Holy 
Spirit School, Sharon Hill. As the lesson began, and 
the opaque projector flashed on the screen the vivid, 
authentic prints from “The Civil War’—the American 
Heritage Series—both class and audience found them- 
selves at Gettysburg. There were the roads, the battle 
stations—Devil’s Den, Little Round Top, the Peach 
Orchard, Cemetary Ridge—places to be honored as 
long as we cherish courage, valor, self-sacrifice. There, 
too, were the farms at whose doors we would be 
knocking later, when we would meet the good neigh- 
bors of Gettysburg. 


Questions Arose 


As these pictures were discussed, several questions 
arose. Quite naturally the class was directed to seek the 
answers from the people who were actually there at 
Gettysburg during those July days of 1863. The 
children asked General Lee the first question: What 
did the newspapers say about this “invasion?” Reprints 
of the New York Times for June 30, July 1, 1863 were 
available for the class to use. The class was interested 
in finding out the attitudes, feelings, fears, and hopes 
of the soldiers on both sides as they prepared for battle. 
John Dooley told them about the Boys in Gray, while 
Haskill described the soldiers in Blue. While in camp 
with the soldiers we heard recordings of the songs 
sung by both armies on the march and around the 
campfires. 

The children learned how accidental was the actual 
outbreak of this decisive battle. Since the battle lines 
moved around ‘the various farms, their owners could 
tell the class what they had actually observed. So they 
asked the Gettysburg neighbors Sally Broadhead, 
Billy Bailey, Farmer Culp, Farmer Wentz, about the 
stirring scenes they actually witnessed. Then as the 
battle reached its climax, class and audience went 
forward with Pickett, or stayed on Cemetery Ridge 
and tried to realize the great price paid by both sides 
there, for a cause each believed to be just and right. 
When the firing ceased, we paid a last visit to that 
battlefield where the men from Vermont lie so peace- 
fully beside the men from Texas, and the heroes from 
Virginia sleep beside those from Massachusetts. We 
listened once again to the recording of Lincoln’s im- 
mortal words as he dedicated this historic spot as a 
National Cemetery. 

Finally before leaving Gettysburg, a tape recorder 
was used for “on the spot” interviews in which mem- 
bers of the class impersonated the characters they had 
met in the lesson, and summarized the highlights of 
the lesson—special emphasis being placed on the 
courage, self-sacrifice, valor, patriotism the class had 
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Christmas 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS—Angel chil- 
dren in four endearing portraits by 
the noted artist and _ illustrator, 
Charlot Byj. 


4 WML Pye 
- | os 


In attitudes of meditation or prayer, these lovable 
little ones are softly sketched with sepia and 
brown strokes against a background of ivory 
single-fold board. Touches of golden bronze 
illuminate the small angels, white rippling outlines 
of bronze suggest a deckled edge. 


21 CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS—A NEW 
and completely different assortment. The 
subtle delicacy of charcoal drawings, en- 
hanced with touches of gleaming gold, endow 


the Holy Story with new reverence. Each card 
is worthy of framing. 


LEADING and 
LARGEST COMPANY 
SUPPLIERS 


in CATHOLI o3: 
psnneng a3 6 CRESTCARD COMPANY 
$s. 169-173 Highland Ave., Newark, N. J. 
CARDS 


Please send me samples of your 1961 line of 
Religious Christmas Card samples on approval. 


nee CRESTCARD CO. 
ear now offers all schools 
EDUCATIONAL) A NEW and PROVEN PLAN in 


' ee Tate FUND RAISING 


assoc 
+ 
2 


& with 
E. G. WHITMAN and CO. INC. 
“Old Philadelphia Candies” 



































“Father Dion's latest book, Basic Spiritual Means, 
should prove to be one of the most popular and 
profitable in the library of every religious com- 
munity. Enriched by the experiences of a veteran 
spiritual director, and endowed with the gift of a 
facile pen, the author writes a commentary on the 
salient points of “Holy Rule” in a kindly, friendly, con- 
fidential manner, and with originality and freshness of 
approach, causing the reader to re-evaluate joy- 


ously the basic spiritual principles. . . 


“As the examen goes, so goes the spiritual life,” 
is an old theory. In actual practice, the daily drudgery 
of routine can cause a Religious to lead a see-saw 
When ‘feel- 
ing so low she can reach up and touch bottom,’ then 


the temptation to abandon the particular examen be- 


existence, up one day, down the next. 


comes acutely dangerous. And this is the crisis Father 
Dion's detailed plan averts. The daily pin-pointing 
of the time, place, circumstances, motive, and action 
dealing with the predominant fault, which is the specific 
subject for the particular examen, is as definite in 
scheme as fire-drill practice, in order to be fore-armed 


for an emergency. .. . 


“The book will be read profitably in community 
refectories and smiles will be seen on the faces of the 
listeners as they enjoy the home-spun analogies and 
the amusing comparisons the writer uses to accentuate 


@ point or reiterate a principle. . .” 


MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS, O.S.U. 


BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS 


by Reverend PHILIP DION, C.M_ 


In this sequel to his widely-acclaimed Keys to the Third Floor, Father Dion 


once again demonstrates his talent for motivating you to grow in holiness 


and attain the spiritual perfection which is your goal. 


In this spiritually compelling book Father Dion first defines the means, 
or implements, of sanctification. 
these methods into action—and inspires you to do so. 


Secondly, he teaches you how to put 


In brief, he provides 


both the means and the motivation you need to develop any desired virtue, 


or to eradicate human imperfections. 


With this wonderful book as your guide, you can now conquer the natural 


human inertia which prevents one from living the supernatural life of the 


spirit. 


Father Dion's brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give you a 


wholly new understanding of this channel of communication with God. 
Elsewhere he formulates a program for using the particular examen as a 


weapon to combat a predominant fault. 


In addition, he tells how you 


can perfect three transcendent virtues—Obedience, Humility, and Aban- 
donment to God's Will—and thus render maximum honor and glory to your 


Creator. 


Basic Sprairuat Means forcefully illustrates Father Dion’s gift for 


clothing profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. 


Every page is rich 


in apt analogies and figures of speech which lend impact to his inspiring 


message. 


route to spiritual self-fulfillment. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


MorTIvATION 
MENTAL PRAYER: 
What It Is 


MENTAL PRAYER: 
How to Do It 


THE PREDOMINANT 
FAULT 


THE PARTICULAR 
EXAMEN 


OBEDIENCE 
What It Is 


Way Be OBEDIENT? 


How To Be 
OBEDIENT 


Send for your copy today 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER INC. 
53 PARK PLACE 


ABANDONMENT 
Anpb Our 
SANCTIFICATION 


ABANDONMENT 
Anp Our 


PreESENT STATE 


WEEKLY 
CONFESSION 


Purity Or 
INTENTION 


HuMILitTy 


Tue BLEssED VIRGIN 
Anp Our 
SpPmrITUAL 
EXERCISES 


* NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 





Indeed, this is a book that guides you along the straightest 





PHILIP DION, C.M. 


Father Dion holds the 
post of Spiritual Director 
of the Daughters of Char- 
ity, St. Joseph’s Central 
House, “mmitsburg, 
Maryland. He is a former 
Dean of the Graduate 
School, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Jamaica, N.Y. 


In addition to his two 
previous works, Keys to 
the Third Floor and 
My Daily Union with 
God. Father Dion is the 
author of St. John’s Cat- 
echism in Sound Film- 
strip, a_ lesson-by-lesson 
portrayal of the Balti- 
more Catechism. He has 
iven many retreats to 
isters, Brothers, and 
laymen. 
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seen “in action” at Gettysburg. These tapes can be used 
to great advantages as a review device when the unit 
on the Civil War has been completed. 

The class concluded the lesson as they, pledged 
allegiance to the Flag .. . one Nation under God . . . 
indivisible. 

The teaching aids we saw used during the lesson 
included an opaque projector, a tape recorder, a 
record player, Civil War songs, authentic maps of 
Gettysburg Battlefield, printed in 1867. Texts used by 
the teacher were newspapers of 1863, Source Book of 


Gettysburg (Rutgers University), The Blue and the 
Gray, by Commager, excerpts from journals such as 
John Dooley, Confederate Soldier. 

Correlations suggested: select Civil War songs from 
the lesson and teach them during the music period, a 
class Civil War newspaper, and during the English 
period the class can be divided into “North” and 
“South.” One group of the “North” would be soldiers 
fighting for the Union at Gettysburg who are writing 
home, the other half of the “North” group would be 
their families answering their letters. 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


Metal-Clad Plastic Top 
for Lift-Lid Desks 


Arlington has introduced a lift-lid desk 
top that is stated to be warp proof, will 
not edge chip, and remains permanently 
in alignment in relation to the book box. 

This new Metal-Clad plastic top con- 
sists of a lower framed steel support pan, 
a center core, and a surface panel of 
maple grained plastic. The three elements 
are bonded together and edged by a 
stainless steel band. 

Since the hinge between book box and 
lid is fastened to metal on both box and 
lid, loosening and misalignment cannot 
occur. These desk tops are supplied as 


optional equipment on all Arlington lift 
lid desks. 


For more information write for Catalog 
60 and Studybilt Bulletin to Arlington 
Seating Co., Arlington Heights, IIl. 

SS&E 36 


Optical Kits for 
Adventures in Optics 


Called the “ideal introduction to op- 
tics and astronomy,” a low-cost kit of 
popular optical items is available from 
Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington, N. J. 

The kit includes 1 prism for viewing 
the spectrum and conducting experiments; 
a 32-page instruction and information 
book, Fun with Optics; 1 piece of diffrac- 
tion grating which breaks up light into 


June 1961 


its component colors; a star and satellite 
path finder and instruction book; 1 rec- 
tangular magnifier; one 0.8 x; two polar- 
izing filters for use on a microscope or for 


making a polariscope; and five double 
convex 14 x 48 mm lenses for making 
high power magnifiers. The kit sells for 
$3. SS&E 37 


Free Booklet on Safety in Driving 


Golden Rules for Better Driving should 
interest teen-agers learning to drive both 
for its appealing presentation and for the 
suggestions it offers. This 16-page free 
booklet contains basic information neces- 
sary for safe driving plus rules and hints 
for improving driving skill. 

One section illustrates the most com- 
mon emergency situations that arise in 
driving and explains the proven safest 
way for drivers to meet each of these 
situations. 

It contains no advertising, merely the 
name of its source. It is available from 
International Parts Corp., 4101 West 42nd 
Place, Chicago 5, Ill., or from. the com- 
pany’s distributors or dealers. 


SS&E 38 


New Roll-Away Table 
with Bench Features 


Extra table strength has been incor- 
porated into a new roll-away type lunch 
table with unit-frame construction so as 
to prevent table or bench sagging or 
warping, according to the manufacturer, 
Smith System Mfg. Co., 212 Ontario 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The extra strength provided by the 
solid “uniframe” welded frame insures 


long, maintenance table life. Table and 
bench tops have no structural strain on 


them, being completely supported by the 
understructure. 

The table will not sway or shake when 
in use. Since the understructure also locks 
automatically, it prevents surprise clos- 
ings or table tipping. SS&E 39 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 866) 


plained, and the author brings his 
readers up to date on recent papal 
pronouncements relative to various 
types of surgical procedures. A major 
section of this part treats man’s men- 
tal life. Together with the body-soul 
problem and _ psychopathology, the 
author offers a critique of modern 
schools of depth psychology. He com- 
pletes this with an explanation of 
borderline states of human mental life, 
and adds an appendix on the phe- 
nomena of Konnersreuth. 

The third part is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the nature and criteria 
for miraculous cures; metaphysico- 
pathological phenomena; the role of 
religion in illness; the inter-relationship 
of priest and doctor. 

The well-conceived layout of the 
book divides the material into clear 
headings and this facilitates study and 
reference. The translation is excellent 
and the table of contents and index 
helpfully complete. 

For a thoroughly Catholic view of 
medicine and mental science in the 
light of moral theology, it would be 
difficult to imagine a more authorita- 
tive, complete, and useful volume than 
Niedermeyer’s Compendium of Pas- 
toral Medicine. 


Very Rev. AipAN Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
Nick: 
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selves, speaking of things, good unique, integral, and indispensable 
and bad, just and unjust, and of contributions to make to the forma- 
™ all sorts; therefore since this is tion of the Christian man. 
o a gift of nature it is quite nat- 
7 ural that men do communicate 
7 among themselves. Moreover 
= this communication is the basis x 
= for family and society. - j — 
a ‘ —Polit. ee (Continued from page 834) 
FILMST a “The basis for family and _so- Master. 9. Ak Plen 
ciety.” What better claim for in- Alaska: U. S. A., suitable for elemen- 
. and defines terms used dispensability. tary grades and up, is announced by 
in celebration of the Mass it is axiomatic that only those Bailey Films, Inc. 
fice j programs are successful which are The film shows how Alaska is being 
— Se tione is planned to be successful. If one of developed, illustrates the geographic fea- 
the goals of Catholic education is tures, history, resources, and natural 


beauty of this new frontier. 
Available for rental, the film is priced 
in color at $200 and in black and white 
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COMPTON'S 


When children with big problems need the answers, they turn to the nation's 

FIRST-IN-QUALITY encyclopedia—COMPTON'S. Thetwoillustrations shown 

here are less than 1/1000th of the illustrations added in the 1961 edition of 
COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 

F, E. Compton & Company - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 





START YOUR BOYS and GIRLS NOW on 
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GOOD COMMUNICATIONS mean fluency in handwriting, too! 
Even brighter students, so ready to grasp new lessons, can 
develop failure frustrations from simple lack of communicative 
skill on paper. Here is a vital key to unlock abilities, 

leading to permanent satisfactions and success! 


PALMER METHOD .. . most widely used in handwriting . . . 
evolved quite naturally. It fits human body and brain, serves 
them best with basic habits that are as right and relaxed as ever. 
PALMER'S fine graded texts, constantly revised and completely 
up-to-date, help you quickly train or review all your boys and 
girls in good, readable, smooth writing . . . presenting an 
integral part of the modern school’s language arts program. 


MANUSCRIPT. Grades 1 and 2. Mastery of basic strokes. Assembly into large 
printed letters and adapting into simple words. Correlates with first 
reading experiences. PALMER Manuscript formations and techniques 
are widely accepted as authoritative. Workbooks are extra large, 
lightly ruled on strong, white, easy-write paper. Gently 
lead child through simple step-at-a-time pages to a secure 
mastery. 2nd year workbook introduces smaller printing, SO EASY IF HE 
more precise control . . . sound foundation for the floaw LEARNS THE 
script cursive soon to come. The child arrives at the RIGHT WAY 
transition point well prepared. With quantities of pupil EARLY! 
workbooks a large 64 pg. Manual is supplied free. It details 
best desk and chalkboard procedures, includes many 
interesting tie-in illustrations for the printed practice phrases. 


CURSIVE. Grades J through 8. A special transition book 
shows first steps at desk and chalkboard to ingrain basic 
strokes, formations, and the rhythms of flow-script. Moving 
quickly into intriguing letter and practice word combinations 
the child is supplied just enough to challenge, yet permit 
accomplishment. Year by year, through grade 8, each new 
workbook progresses . . . supplying teacher and pupil the 


/ 
means to make good cursive writing automatic and unconscious. NEW: R l T E = H ol 
\ life-time personal communications asset is gained in a Ba | 1 P oint Pe 


minimum of curriculum time through Palmer Method! NOW with REFILLS! s 


ball point inserts with doubly 

fined ink. Instant. smooth wniti 

and drying. Controlled viscosity. } 
smearing, no leaking. Fine or meil 

point. NEW PLASTIC HOLDER. 7” cl 

glossy black, red. green, blue or yellonl S| 

cial tough plastic resists scuffs. cracks or dl 
for years of hard use! EXCLUSIVE finger-litl! 
double indentations promote holding corre! 


LOW SCHOOL PRICE Complete, 28c; Refills, eo. ! 
The A. N..PALMER Co., 902 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 


FREE — for EVALUATION. 


- Sample workbooks, other materials The Most 
ca! . Sent on request to edu- u A [ i i K i " | “ () 1 Widely 
cators active in handwriting. State ; 
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